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ON 



THE IRISH "DIFFICULTY," 



WITH 



KEMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS. 



So much has been said and written in reference to 
the condition of Ireland — so numerous have been the 
Commissions and Committees which have investigated 
and reported on her social, moral, and political state 
in the present century, that it might not unreasonably 
be inferred, nothing new remained to be added to the 
contents of the ponderous volumes which, in blue 
covers, already record the views and opinions of almost 
every person whose position or intelligence would be 
calculated to afford him a knowledge of her true in- 
terests, and the likeliest means of effectually promot- 
ing them. 

The events of the last three years have, however, 
been more than ordinarily striking, even in Ireland. 
We have sustained a famine of extraordinary severity, 
and a so-called rebellion of equally extraordinary con- 
ception and execution. ^Both have been happily over- 
come, though their consequences are as yet but in 
course of development ; and with the aid of a suspended 
Habeas Carpus Act ; a garrison of forty thousand of the 
best disciplined troops in Her Majesty's service ; and a 
semi-military force of nearly ten thousand police, care- 
fully distributed throughout every nook and corner of 
the land, we have adequate tranquillity to admit of our 
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turning our thoughts to the consideration of the means 
best calculated to raise the drooping energies of the 
country, and to improve the condition of the people. 

The first conclusion that presents itself to the 
mind is, that the present condition of affairs cannot, 
and ought not, long to exist. The drain upon the 
Imperial resources to maintain an integral portion 
of the United Kingdom in barely such a state of com- 
parative quiet, as affords, at best, but an indifferent 
security to life and property, cannot be continued for 
an indefinite period. Symptoms of dissatisfaction have 
already been clearly manifested by the English public 
at the taxation of their industry and their resources, 
for the purpose of holding military occupation of 
Ireland ; and the question naturally arises, why should 
not this country be garrisoned, as Scotland is, by a 
few skeleton depots ? The obvious answer is, that 
Scotland is a land of industry and self-reliance — that 
her people have been long trained to industrial pur- 
suits, and inured to the toil of labour. By a per- 
severing course of peaceable and orderly habits, they 
have wooed and . won capital to her shores, and 
derived the fostering influences of its aid, in the 
development of her resources, and the rapid increase 
of her natural productions. Ireland presents the 
reverse of this picture. 

Possessing in a far more bountiful degree all the 
natural elements of national prosperity, a long course 
of adverse circumstances have for centuries con- 
curred to paralyze the energies of her people, to 
depress their exertions, and to turn them from the 
paths of practical industry, to those of turbulence and 



disaffection. Hence her people are without self-re* 
liance, and unaccustomed to steady industrial pursuits ; 
she is almost the only country under the sun to 
which British capital does not flow; and for want of 
capital, her resources are comparatively undeve- 
loped, and her natural productions . yielding, if ai*y, 
but a most imperfect increase. This is a state ; of 

things which should, if possible, be improved. Tjbte 

relations between England and Ireland ought not 
to remain a source of weakiidss to the former, and of 
embittered discontent to the latter. As it is,, the 
union does not confer reciprocal advantages. It is 
the union of the living to the dead — a union fronji 
which England neither derives dignity jiQr strength.; 
and yet, as Imperial; policy requires that union to be 
maintained, as alike essential to Imperial safety and 
honour* it clearly follows, that the first duty of the 
statesman is to endeavour, as far as practicable, to 
make Ireland a co-equal member of the Imperial family. 
The public journals are rife with recommendations, 
editorial and " communicated," and with proceedings 
of coteries and meetings (recent occurrences having 
put clubs out of fashion) stated to be calculated to lead 
to this important end. They embrace, as may be 
expected, abundant evidences of the varied and dis- 
cursive range of mind and thought for which the 
people of this country have long been celebrated — 
reaching to the altitude of " Rotatory Parliaments," 
under lordly patronage ; and descending to the com- 
mon-place recommendation of garbs of frieze cloth 
as being "exclusively of Irish manufacturer The 
laws, nearly one and all, are declared to be wholly 
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unsuited to the country they are intended to govern ; 
and to have been framed mainly in ignorance, or from 
much less creditable and charitable motives. Dis- 
tress, wherever existing, is usually regarded as attri- 
butable to some measures of the Legislature, or of the 
Government — very rarely as a cause consequent on 
any act, or course of conduct of its victims ; and the 
particular laws which have been so recently passed 
for its especial relief, are decried, on all sides, as 
specially obnoxious and injurious. Even the extent 
of the population — its social disorganization, and 
destitute condition, are alike made subject of com- 
plaint or reproach ; and if statesmen were to take 
their cue of Ireland's condition from the sources to 
which we have adverted, the stoutest heart might 
well sink appalled at the hopelessness of making 
even the attempt to cure such a host of radical evils 
as are alleged to afflict the country. 

It is a first principle in the science of medicine, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of a 
disease before applying the remedies deemed best cal- 
culated to relieve it ; and on this principle the State, 
in the position of a physician, has from time to time 
taken what it considered to be the most practicable 
means of endeavouring to ascertain the nature of the 
social disease under which Ireland has so long suffered ; 
— and which she has obviously manifested by the fre- 
quently recurring symptoms exhibited of poverty, 
ignorance, indolence, crime, and outrage, and — twice 
within the last half century — open rebellion ! 

These inquiries, to some of which we shall pre- 
sently advert more in detail, have with singular 



fidelity, almost uniformly, arrived at one and the same 
conclusion, — that want of employment for the people 
is the seat of the national disease ; and that so large a 
proportion, as nearly a quarter of the entire population, 
have no means of existence, but those derived from 
the precarious produce of holdings, — ranging as low as 
from two roods to five acres, — on which they have 
hitherto subsisted (with occasional national and con- 
stant local aid) by the growth of the potato, — a root 
of so capricious and perishable a nature, that in no one 
year of extraordinary plenty is its surplus capable of 
being carried to the aid of next year's necessities, 
which may be one of failure in the crop. 

The circumstances which have conduced to such a 
state of things are instructive, and may be tolerably 
clearly exemplified in a short compass. 

Until 1760 Ireland was essentially a grazing coun- 
try; produced in no inconsiderable degree by the legal 
controversies which had been carried on, almost from 
the beginning of the century, between the clergy and 
the landed proprietors, respecting what was technically 
termed the "tythe of agistment," in other words, the 
ty the of pasturage for dry and barren cattle ; which 
had been admitted and paid in some of the northern 
counties, but strenuously resisted in other parts of the 
kingdom. The clergy were generally successful in the 
law courts; and in consequence the value of their 
benefices so increased, that a dissolution and abridg- 
ment of some of the ecclesiastical unions of parishes 
was generally expected. At this epoch the Irish 
House of Commons, mainly composed of landed pro- 
prietors, put itself at the head of the opposition, and 
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in 1735 passed a resolution, that "all legal ways and 
means ought to be made use of to oppose all attempts 
that should be framed thereafter to cany demands of 
tythe agistment into execution, until a proper remedy 
could be provided by the Legislature ;" and declaring 
further, that "any lawyer assisting in a prosecution for 
tythe of agistment, should be considered an enemy to 
his country." By these proceedings, and the feelings 
of enmity against the clergy which they excited, " agri- 
culture was seriously discouraged," and "pasturage 
was increased by the resolution of the House, to an 
excess injurious to the country; and the vote was of 
course a great diminution of the incomes of the clergy/'* 

Archbishop Boulter, in a letter to Sir Robert 
Walpole, dated 9th August, 1737, assigns the follow- 
ing cause of these proceedings: — "Some gentlemen 
let their lands so high, that without robbing the clergy 
of their just dues, they are satisfied their rents can 
hardly be paid, and others fall in with them that they 
may be able to raise their lands as high ; and the con- 
troversy here is not whether the farmer shall be eased 
of an unreasonable burden, but whether the parson 
shall have his due, or the landlord a greater rent." 

The effect was in course of time so seriously felt 
by a diminished and inadequate supply of grain, 
that in 1762 the Irish Parliament passed an Act, 
granting bounties on "corn brought by land carriage 
to Dublin." The amount of bounties so paid was in 



1764, . . .£5,483 
1767, , . . 6,074 
1770, . . . 18,706 



1774, . . . £49,674 
1777, . . . 61,78fc 
1780, . . , 77,850 



♦Mant'a History of the Cburcb, tot ii., p. 308, 



At the close of 1780 these particular bounties were 
withdrawn; but in 1784 another Act was passed grant- 
ing bounties on the exportation of corn, and restricting 
its importation. These measures were naturally a pow- 
erful stimulus to an extensive conversion of pasture 
into tillage land ; but they were incapable of affording 
any of the elements essential to agricultural success. 
They could neither supply capital, skill, nor industry; 
and it was very soon demonstrated, that the absence 
of the former of these, — capital, prevented eligible 
tenants being got for the occupancy of the larger class 
of farms, with few rare exceptions. Great subdivisions 
became unavoidable ; and when these were made, a 
class of intermediate proprietors was established, com- 
monly known in Ireland as "Middlemen," who having 
obtained from the owners in fee long leases, or for 
lives renewable for ever, with or without renewal fines, 
of extensive farms, relet — in smaller quantities con- 
siderable portions of their holdings, at the exorbitant 
rents which high prices and bounties then enabled 
them to command. When such tenants were procured, 
the evil of want of adequate capital still remained, 
though perhaps in a somewhat mitigated form. Among 
many vain expedients adopted to supply partially the 
deficiency, the farmers, to save the necessity of paying 
money wages to their labourers, struck on the perilous 
one of allowing their workmen the use of a piece of 
ground on which to build themselves cabins, and raise 
potatoes, the rent being paid by a set-off of so much 
labour in the year — a- practice existing in many parts 
of the country to the present day. This may be said 
to have been the origin of the cottier system in Ire- 
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land. A very few years gave great impetus to this 
system. In 1792, 1793, the elective franchise was 
extended to the Roman Catholics ; and the leading 
landlords in many counties, desirous of securing, or 
contesting, their representation in Parliament, based 
political influence on the almost certain ultimate ruin of 
their estates, by again largely dividing and subdividing 
their farms, so as to create the greatest practicable 
number of forty-shilling freeholders. War prices still 
enabling high rents to be paid, again facilitated the tran- 
sition, to the tenantry. The Roman Catholic Clergy were 
by no means indifferent observers of what was going 
forward. Their incomes and emoluments being almost 
wholly governed by the extent of the population and 
its increase, as derivable from baptismal and other fees, 
it was not to be expected they could look otherwise 
than with complacency, on measures so admirably 
adapted to improve their influence and their circum- 
stances. 

If we add* to the subdivisions of land made by the 
foregoing causes, those made by Will, and others 



* It is estimated that there are now upwards of 350,000 holdings, 
in Ireland, ranging in extent from one to seven acres. Assuming 
five persons to be the average family of each holder, it would give 
1,750,000 as the cottier population. 

By the Census returns (1841) it appears that the number and 
size of all farms above one acre, were as follow :— 

Above 1 acre to 5 . . . 310,436 
„ o „ 15 . . . 252,799 
„ 15 „ 30 . . . 79,342 
„ 30 48,625 

691,202 
By a later return made by the Poor Law Commissioners to the 



which their occupiers were subsequently constrained, 
in a degree, to make to their children, as they attained 
maturity, to furnish them with the means of existence ; 
and compute the necessary results of this practice 
multiplied in a succeeding generation, we have a key 
to the origin and present extent of the cottier popula- 
tion of Ireland. 

A modern author,* speaking of their condition, 
says : — 

"Almost alone among mankind the Irish cottier is in this condi- 
tion, that he can scarcely be either better or worse off by any act of 
his own. If he was industrious or prudent, nobody but his landlord 
would gain : if he is lazy or intemperate, it is at his landlord's 
expense. A situation more devoid of motives to either labour or 
self-command, imagination itself cannot conceive. 

" The inducement of free human beings are taken away, and those 
of a slave not substituted. He has nothing to hope, and nothing to 
fear, except being dispossessed of his holding, and against this he 
protects himself by the ultima ratio of a defensive civil war. 

" Bockism and Whiteboyism are the determination of a people, 
who have nothing that can be called theirs but a daily meal of the 
lowest description of food, not to submit to be deprived of that for 
other people's convenience. ..... 

" Is it not, then, a bitter satire on the mode in which opinions 



House of Lords, 5th May, 1845, it was shown that the number of 
persons holding land in Ireland, whose holdings were — 
Not exceeding 1 statute acre, was, • . 135,209 
„ 2 acres, . . 50,230 

Exceeding 2 and not exceeding 3 acres, . 35,810 
„ 3 „ 4 „ . 45,137 

4 „ 5 „ 49,971 

Some very interesting information on this point is afforded in 
Thorn's Almanac and Official Directory (1849) — a publication of 
very great utility and value. 

* Principles of Political Economy, with some of their applications 
to Social Philosophy, by John Stuart Mill. London ; Parker, West 
Strand. 1848. 
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are formed on the most important problems of human nature and 
life, to find grave public instructors imputing the backwardness of 
Irish industry, and the want of energy of the Irish people in improv- 
ing their condition, to a peculiar indolence and insouciance in the 
Celtic race ? Of all vulgar modes of escaping from the consideration 
of the effect of social and moral influences on the human mind, the 
most vulgar is that of attributing the diversities of conduct and 
character to inherent natural differences- What race would not be 
indolent and insouciant when things are so arranged!, that they 
derive no advantage from forethought or exertion? If such ere the 
arrangements in the midst of which they live and work, what 
wonder if the listlessness and indifference so engendered are not 
shaken off the first moment an opportunity offers, when exertion 
Would really be of use 1 It is very natural that a pleasure-loving 
and sensitively organized people, like the Irish, should be less 
addicted to steady routine labour than the English, because life has 
more excitements for them independent of it; but they are not less 
fitted for it than their Celtic brethren the French, nor less so than 
the Tuscans or the ancient Greeks. 

' " An excitable organization is precisely that in which by adequate 
inducements it is easiest to kindle a spirit of animated exertion. It 
speaks nothing against the capacities of industry in hnman beings,, 
that they will not exert themselves when they have no motive. 

"No labourers work harder in England or America than the 
Irish; but not under a cottier system.* 

The same author says, — 

" The question, what is to be done with a cottier population ? 
which in any case would have been a fit subject for consideration in 
a work like the present, is to the English Government at this time 
the most urgent of practical questions. 

" The majority of a population of eight millions, having long 
grovelled in helpless inertness and abject poverty under the cottier 
system; reduced by its operation to mere food, of the cheapest 
description, and to an incapacity of either doing or willing any thing 
for the improvement of their lot; have at last, by the failure of that 
lowest quality of food, been plunged into a state in which the alter- 
native is death, or to be permanently supported by other people, or 
a radical change in the economical arrangements under which it has 
hitherto been their misfortune to live. Such an emergency has 
compelled attention to the subject from the Legislature and from the 
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nation, but it Can hardly ad yet be said, with much result; for, the 
evil having originated in a system of land tenancy which withdrew 
from the people every motive to industry or thrift except the fear of 
starvation, the remedy provided by Parliament was td take away 
even ifchat, by conferring on them a legal claim to eleemosynary sup- 
port; while, towards correcting the cause of the mischief, nothing 
was done, beyond vain complaints, though at the price to the national 
treasury of ten millions sterling for one year's delay. 

rt I" presume it is needless to expend any argument in proving 
that the very foundation of the "economical evils of Ireland is the 
cottier system; that while peasant rents fixed by competition are 
the practice of the country, to expdct industry, useful activity, any 
restraint on population but death, or any the smallest diminution of 
poverty, is to loot for figs on thistles and grapes on thorns. 

"If our practical statesmen are not ripe for the recognition of this 
fact; or if, while they acknowledge it in theory, they have not a 
sufficient feeling of its reality, to be capable of founding upon it any 
course of conduct ; there is still another and a purely physical con-' 
sideration, from which they will find it impossible 'to escape. 

* If the one' crop on which the people have hitherto supported 
themselves continues "to be precari6us, either some new and great 
impulse must be given to agricultural skill and industry, or the soil 
of Ireland can no longer feed any thing like its present population. 

"The whole produce of the western part of the island, leaving 
nothing for rent, will n6t now keep permanently in existence the 
whole of its people ; and they will necessarily remain an annual' 
charge on the taxation of the empire, until they are reduced either 
by emigration or by starvation to a number corresponding with the 
low state of their industry, or unless the means are found of making 
that industry muck more productive?* 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his interesting and 
able history of the famine in 1847, printed in " The 
Edinburgh Review/ 5 * says :— , 

"^he fearful problem to be solved in Ireland, stated in its simplest 
form, is this. A large population subsisting on potatoes whicji they 
raised for themselves, has been deprived of that resource ; and how 
are they now to be supported ? The obvious answer is, by growing 
something, else. But that cannot be, because the small patches of 

— ^— — ■■■*■ ■— mmm m~ ■ h i " j ■ " i > " ■ ■ ?■»— — — »»^— — — ^^— — 

* No. clxxvt January, 1848. 
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land which maintained a family when laid down to potatoes are in- 
sufficient for the purpose when laid down to corn or any other kind 
of produce; and corn cultivation requires capital and skill, and com- 
bined labour, which the cottier and con-acre tenants do not possess. 
The position occupied by these classes is no longer tenable, and it is 
necessary for them either to become substantial farmers or to live by 
the wages of their labour. 

" They must still depend for their subsistence upon agriculture, 
but upon agriculture conducted according to new and very improved 
conditions. Both the kind of food and the means of procuring it 
have changed. 

" The people will henceforth principally live upon grain, either 
imported from abroad or grown in the country, which they will 
purchase out of their wages; and corn and cattle will be exported, 
as the piece goods of Manchester are, to provide the funds out .of 
which the community will be maintained under the several heads of 
wages, profits, and rents. It is in vain that the granary of the 
merchant and the homestead of the farmer are filled to overflowing, 
if the mass of the people have not the means of purchasing; and it has 
therefore become of the highest consequence that the resources which 
are most available for the payment of wages should be cultivated to 
the utmost. The Poor Law cannot alone bear the whole weight of 
the existing pauperism of Ireland ; and its unproductive expenditure, 
however indispensable, must be supported by adequate industrial 
efforts, in order to prevent all classes of society from being involved 
in one common ruin. . . . . . . . 

"Next to agricultural improvements, well-selected public works, 
perhaps, offer ilte greatest resource in the present unhappy circumstances 
of Ireland. It is a mistake to suppose that opening a good road • 
may not be the most reproductive work in many districts; and the 
construction of railroads on the great lines of communication does 
for the whole country what new roads do for particular- districts, facili- 
tating and stimulating every description of production, and agricuU • 
ture more tJian all; binding society together by a closer intercourse and 
interchange of good offices, and rapidly diffusing through the remotest 
provmces the advantages enjoyed by tJie more favoured parts of the 
country. 

" The objection to Lord George Bentinck's plan for assisting Irish 
railways was, that while it was inadequate as a measure of relief, it 
was too large and indiscriminate when received as a measure for the 
promotion of public works. Private enterprise would have been 
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overlaid; the bad lines would have been benefited at the expense of 
the good; the public credit would have been lowered; the available 
stock of national capital would have suffered an additional drain, 
which it could ill afford; and after all, the object of relieving the 
existing distress would not have been attained, 

"The famine was then at its height, and it could not be stayed by 
any measure short of distributing food to the multitude. After 
allowing for the largest number of persons who could be employed 
on railways, millions must still have starved if other more effective ' 
steps had not been taken; and the sums advanced to the Railway 
Companies, large as they would have been, would not have per- 
ceptibly diminished the expense of feeding a whole nation. When 
this primary object had been attained, and all the funds had been 
raised by loan, which the state of Ireland required, the Government 
was then in a position to consider what assistance could be given to 
railroads in common with other works of public utility, and 
£620,000 was voted by Parliament* to be lent to railways which 
were legally able to borrow, owing to their having paid up half 
their capital, and could undertake to expend within a certain fixed 
time another sum of their own equal to that advanced to them." 

If the public inquiries instituted have elicited an ex- 
tensive and intimate acquaintance with the condition of 
the country ; if they have laid bare the miseries under 
which a large proportion of the labouring classes of 
Ireland are habitually suffering, and have brought to 
light the effects of years of misrule and mistaken Gov- 
ernment, they are so far valuable and instructive ; and 
calculated to impress a lesson on the statesman and the 
philanthropist, which may teach him to shun the im- 
politic and injurious course of his predecessors. Let 
us take a very brief view of the facts these inquiries may 
be said to have established; and of the suggestions which 
have been offered, as calculated to lessen the evils, and 
mitigate the sufferings, found to exist in the country. 

* Under the 10th and 11th Vic, c. 73. 
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Among the earliest of the Commissions, was that 
appointed under the 49th Geo. III., e. 102, (commonly 
known as the Bog Commission,) who, regarding the 
necessity of the employment of the population as of 
paramount importance, published three volumes of 
Reports, 1809, 1810-11, and 1814, in which they ex- 
pressed, unequivocally, their opinion of the advantage 
and practicability of effecting this object by cultivating, 
with frofiU very large tracts of waste bog lands; and 
recommending the removal of the barriers to their im- 
provement, which, in their judgment, arose from dis- 
puted boundaries, and questioned rights of tenantry. 

Soon after this we find a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, 1819, assuming also a large redun- 
dant population lacking employment, recommending 
the clearing, lowering, and embanking of rivers, with a 
view to facilitate the drainage and reclamation of bogs ; 
also the opening of new roads through mountain and 
unfrequented districts, and some improvements in the 
communications with the fisheries. 

Four years after, another Select Committee of the 
Commons, 1823, admitting alsothegreat misery endured 
by the poorer classes for want of employment, express 
their approval of the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1819, as to the opening of new means of communi- 
cation by roads, the encouragement of the fisheries, 
and the drainage of land (by general enactment), and 
in addition suggest the erection of piers, and the 
formation of harbours, and " other works of public 
utility," and the extension of the linen trade to the south 
of Ireland, each to be encouraged by grants of public 
money, to stimulate private exertion. 



The following year, 1824, we have another Com- 
mittee reporting on the Survey and Valuation of Ireland 
for Local Taxation ; but as the general scope of their 
inquiry did not embrace the points chiefly dwelt upon 
by the Committee of the previous year, we pass to the 
next year, 1825, when we have Committees of Loth 
Houses of Parliament reporting again large volumes of 
evidence taken by them, embracing such an infinite 
variety of opinions and remedies, that the Committees 
exercised the wise discretion of not adopting any of 
them, but contented themselves with recommending all 
" to the attentive consideration of Parliament." 

In 1826-7, we have reports from another Select 
Committee, strongly recommending emigration from 
Ireland, as the only effectual remedy for the pauperism, 
excess of population, and destitution prevailing in the 
country. 

In 1830, a Select Committee of the Commons " On 
the Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland," re- 
ceived a large body of evidence — a summary of which, 
in three volumes, with a valuable report from the 
Committee, of which the present Lord Monteagle was 
chairman, was laid before Parliament. 

As remedial measures, the Committee proposed — 

" 1. The extension of Public Works, upon the principle of loans, 
repayable and adequately secured. 

" 2. The extension of inland navigation, on similar principles. 
... " 3. Drainage and embankments. 

" 4 ^Iteration of the Grand Jury laws. 
. "5. A correction of abuses incidental to tolls and customs. 

" 6. The like as to custodiam writs. 

" 7. Emigration ;. and . 

" 8. A cheap mode of determining disputed wills, legacies, and 
intestacies for small sums." 
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In 1831, the Irish Board of Works was constituted 
by the Act 1st & 2nd William IV., c. 33, and charged 
by its provisions with the following objects : — 

1. The management of a fund of £500,000, placed 
at its disposal, under the sanction of His Majesty's 
Treasury, for loans in aid of Public Works, and 
individual outlay, for the purposes mentioned in the 
Act. 

2. The management of a fund of £50,000, for 
grants in aid of the formation of roads and bridges, 
and small piers and harbours along the sea-coast. 

3. Inland navigation. 

4. The fisheries of Ireland; formerly under the 
superintendence of the late Directors-General of 
Inland Navigation. 

5. Certain roads and bridges, under the Act of the 
6th George IV., c. 101. 

In 1832, another Committee on the state of Ire- 
land recommended public grants in aid of sums paid 
by landlords to removed and destitute tenants, to afford 
them the means of emigration. 

In 1835 (see " Votes and Proceedings of House of 
Commons," 17th March), it was ordered — 

"That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the amount 
of advances made by the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
the regulations under which they were made, the purposes to which 
they have been applied, and the amount of repayments ; to consider, 
also, the various reports made by Committees and Commissioners 
on the subject of reclaiming waste lands in Ireland, and to what 
extent the suggestions which they contain have been complied 
with." 
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The Committee appointed included the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir Henry Parnell, Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. 
Sheil, Colonel Conolly, Colonel Perceval, and most of 
the leading Irish members. 

The Committee made two Reports to Parliament, 
from which the following are extracts : — 

u Among the remedial measures proposed for the improvement of 
Ireland, none can create less difference of opinion, or has t)een more 
universally urged by all parties and persons who hare considered 
the subject, than the propriety of encouraging the execution of 
Public Works ; and your Committee fully coincide in the opinion, 
that there is every reason, in justice and policy, for extending in 
that country the public aid for such purpose, in a degree that does 
not admit of comparison with the considerations that would be the 
guide for other parts of the United Kingdom. In advocating, 
however, on principle, a liberal support to such objects, your Com- 
mittee are fully aware of the necessity for a due consideration of 
the available means and resources of the empire, which must restrict 
any positive national outlay within moderate bounds. 

"Your Committee are of opinion, however, that by legislative 
regulation, aid, and encouragement, much goed may be effected with 
a trifling gratuitous expense, by lending largely the support of the 
Government to the forwarding of loans for works of ascertained pvblic 
utility, and on good security, and by making grants, to a moderate 
extent, for the prosecution of other objects of improvement of 
national importance, beyond the means of individuals or of local 
communities, and in which they have no very immediate interest. . . . 

"The introduction of railways, if practicable, would also be 
attended by so many obviously important advantages, that the Com- 
mittee do not hesitate to class them with canals as works of primary 
importance. 

" One of the principal objects of the loan system, and of the pre- 
sent Act, was to encourage the application of private capital and 
enterprise in promoting public works of this class ; and your Com- 
mittee attach much importance to the operation of private capital 
and public credit in promoting works of this class, where the parties 
who originate the undertaking, and by whom it is to be managed, 

C 
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have a direct personal interest in its prosperity; -and gire ike host 
possible evidence of the sincerity of their views, by contributing a 
large portion of the cost. 

" It has been suggested to your Committee, that in such cases, 
and for such objects, where the parties offer to advance one4hird of 
the actual cost of the undertaking, the Board of Works be authorized 
to advance the remaining two-thirds — one-third to be repaid with 
interest in the usual manner, and the remainder as a grant ; in this 
case the company to be restricted from dividing a greater amount 
of profit than ten per cent, per annum until they paid off the amount 
of the grant as well as the loan. 

u A modification of this plan has been suggested by Mr. Cubitt— 
namely, that of the two-thirds proposed to be advanced by the 
Board of Works, one-half should be secured upon the work, to be 
repaid by an annual charge of five per cent, for thirty-one years, 
which is equivalent to paying three per cent, interest, and investing 
two per cent, as a sinking fund, and that whatever profit shall arise 
from the work over and above five per cent, per annum during the 
repayment of the first part of the loan shall go to the company; and 
so soon as the first part of the public loan shall thus be paid off, the 
entire surplus, over and above five per cent, per annum on the pri- 
vate advance, shall then be applied to the repayment of the second 
part of the public loan, but without interest ; after which the entire 
profit may be divided by the company. 

u This plan appears to deserve attention, inasmuch as it estab- 
lishes a mutual interest between the lender and the borrower, as the 
latter can never enjoy the full amount of his profits while the former 
remains unpaid ; and as likely to bring forward a large amount of 
private capital in furtherance of public works of great national 
utility as well as emolument, and thus confer benefits on Ireland 
which neither public nor private capital, separately employedj could 
ever accomplish. . . . . . . .' • . 

"Unhappily for Ireland, and for the whole kingdom, it has not 
been heretofore considered sound policy to adopt any public measures 
towards the development of these extraordinary sources of wealth, or 
practically improving the condition of the Irish peasantry; and 
hence that fine and fertile country presents so much misery, discon- 
tent, and crime. 

" Your Committee cannot concur in the opinion, that the social 
disease of Ireland is produced by a real excess of population. It 
may be doubted whether the country does contain a .sufficient 
quantity of labour to develop its resources ; and while the empire 
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is leaded With taxation to defray the charges of its wart, it appears 
most politic to use its internal resources for improving the condition 
of the population, by which the revenue of the Exchequer must be 
increased,*rather than encourage emigration, by which the revenue 
would suffer a diminution, or than leave the labouring classes in 
their present state, by which poverty, crime, and the charges of 
Government must be inevitably extended. 

" One of the consequences of the misery caused by the want of 
employment in Ireland, is an extraordinary increase of the popula- 
tion in the districts where most poverty exists, as compared with 
the increase in parts of the country where the peasantry are in im- 
proved circumstances and proportionably provident. It appears 
by the Census Returns of 1821 and 1831, that within the period of 
ten years, the population of Mayo,' Galway, and Clare, increased 
twenty-four and twenty-five per cent., notwithstanding a copious 
emigration to America; when that of the better-conditioned counties 
of Down and Wexford increased only seven and eight per cent., 
although emigration from these' counties has been less.** 

The following is an extract from the evidence of 
Sir John Burgoyne, before the same Committee :— • 

' iC I have no doubt that, even in a financial point of view, England 
would, within five years, by lending the. assistance' of her public 
credit for a few millions, to Ireland, be the greatest gainer ; even 
the saving by the reduction of her military and police establish- 
ments, now employed to keep a half-starving and unemployed popu- 
lation in submission, would be sufficient, in a few years, to pay off 
all the moneys which would be required to effect the objects I 
contemplate." 

- v. - . > 

Iii the same year (1835), we have the voluminous 
reports of the Commissioners of Poor Inquiry re* 
commending emigration ; the appointment of a Board 
of Improvement for the drainage and reclamation 
of lands, and an extension of all public works. 

In 1836, a Committee inquired into the duties, 
salaries, &c., of the officers paid by the counties, and 
into the • presentments compulsory on Grand" Juries, 

c2 
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recommending a redaction in the number of the 
latter, and a consolidation of the offices of Clerk of 
the Crown and Clerk of the Peace, besides several 
other suggested amendments. 

In the same year (1836), a Commission was ap- 
pointed for considering and reporting upon the prin- 
cipal lines of communication in Ireland, with reference 
to the comparative advantages and facilities they 
afforded for the construction of railways. The letters 
patent appointing this Commission were revoked the 
following year, and a new Commission, consisting of 
the same members, issued, embracing a more extended 
inquiry. 

The Commissioners were to consider — 

1. As to a general system of railways in Ireland. 

2. As to the best mode of directing the develop- 
ment of these new and important means of intercourse, 
to the channels whereby the greatest advantages 
might be obtained by the smallest outlay. 

3. As to the port or ports on the west or south 
coasts of Ireland, from whence the navigation to 
America might be best carried on by steam or sailing 
vessels ; and the facilities for the construction of lines 
of railroad across Ireland to such port or ports ; and 

4. All such other matters as might appear essential 
to the useful prosecution and result of the investiga- 
tion of the Commissioners. 

The members of the Commission were Mr. Drum- 
mond, then Under-Secretary; Sir John Burgoyne; 
Professor Barlow, and Mr. Griffith; Colonel Jones 
being selected as their Secretary. 

The high professional characters, and the well- 
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exemplified business habits of this Board, were an 
earnest of the pains-taking perseverance and judg- 
ment likely to be exhibited in their inquiry. 

Two voluminous Reports, embracing a large mass 
of valuable and interesting information, classified and 
digested with much ability, were laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 
as the production of the exertions and labours of the 
Commission. They were accompanied by a series of 
illustrative maps, on an entirely new design, well 
calculated to explain the subjects to which they 
referred. The Commissioners thus observe on the 
arrangement adopted in their Reports :— 

" We have obtained results which appear to us to show clearly 
what may be expected from the establishment of railways in 
Ireland, to what extent and in what directions it may be judicious 
to attempt them, and how far, and in what manner, it may be safe 
to promote or encourage them as public works. As our Report will 
necessarily extend to some length, and will embrace several distinct 
heads of inquiry, we shall here briefly explain the arrangement 
which we have adopted in treating the important subject submitted 
to our consideration. 

" We have, in the first place, endeavoured to present a general 
statistical view of Ireland, exhibiting the manner in which the 
population is distributed and employed, the exports and imports of 
the country, the amount of the present traffic, and through what 
channels it is carried on; the number of public conveyances 
throughout Ireland, and the average number of passengers on every 
road ; the amount of postage received in the different towns and 
at different periods; the number of banks established in different 
towns, and the dates of their establishment. From the information 
thus supplied, the relative importance of different districts, and 
the commercial activity prevailing therein, may, we apprehend, be 
with tolerable accuracy deduced. Our next inquiry has been as to 
the nature and fertility of the soil, the productiveness of the different 
districts, the capabilities of improvement which they possess, and 
the facilities which they afford for railway communication. 
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" The second part of our Report is devoted to the examination of 
the important question — what would be the probable return on the 
capital required for the execution of all, or any of these lines? 

" The third part of our Report is occupied in the consideration 
of those circumstances peculiar to the situation of Ireland, and to 
the condition of its inhabitants, which would render the promotion 
of such works as we recommend an object not only of local, but of 
national, importance; and in connexion with this branch of inquiry, 
the means by which it might be necessary or advisable to give 
effect to that object are stated and enforced." 

In their general observations, the Commissioners 
concur in the views which have been expressed by 
almost every writer and speaker on the condition of 
Ireland, in attributing much of the misery which 
exists to the want of continuous employment for the 
population; and they trace also, as the necessary 
result of that want, — the idleness, demoralization, and 
improvidence, which is unhappily so apparent 'in this 
peasantry. The Commissioners very justly observe — 

"The moral effect upon a people, of a system of steady and re- 
munerative employment, is an object of public importance, ndt 
inferior to its influence upon their physical. condition; for it is 
invariably found, that where industry prevails, order and respect 
for the laws accompany it. Ireland forma no exception to this rule. 
The vice and the bane of its people is idleness. They have little 
to do; no useful or profitable occupation to devote their time and 
thoughts to; and hence the habits of intemperance, and that 
proneness to outrage and contention which unhappily distinguish 
them.' But those amongst them who have been for any considerable 
time engaged in pursuits which afford encouragement to industry, 
rarely trouble themselves about angry local differences, or frequent 
the resorts of low profligacy or dissipation. The hand * of the 
thrifty and diligent is not often raised in fierce. and clamorous 
dispute, pr seen amid scenes of sectarian strife and rancour. These 
are vices which proceed from idleness, and the habits engendered 
by it; nor can there be any reasonable ground to doubt th&t they 
would speedily disappear l>ef ore the. civilizing power of occupation 
and successful industry. ' ^ . . " . •? i ■ \ „ 
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"To afford the means of present employments /such a people, 

and at the same timelay the foundation for their future prosperity 

and improyement, is surely an object .worthy of a wise and great 

nation; and will not be opposed from any narrow and short-sighted 

views of economy* The interests of this country are so inseparably 

interwoven, that nothing, which Concerns one.. part of the United 

Kingdom can be alien, from the rest. But it is the direct interest 

of Great Britain that Ireland should be raised, and that as speedily 

as; possible, from its present condition. Mr* Stanley, (the present 

able Secretary of .the Poor .Law Board) shows, by a very moderate 

calculation, that if the Irish peasantry were placed, in point of 

comfort, on a par with those of Great Britain*- the result tff the 

public revenue would be an annual increase of . six millions- in 

the article of excise. This consideration alone ought to silence 

any objections on the ground of expense against affording public 

aid, such as may be required for these works ; for it gives assurance 

of an < enormous profit • on the greatest contemplated outlay. ; 

. " Gn prudential considerations alone* then, we should not hesitate 

to. recommend an immediate and liberal attention to the claims of 

Ireland Jbr assistance, which cannot be conferred in.any shape more 

likely to prove beneficial, than / by encouraging: public works .qf 

extensive and permanent utility-. It is a waste of the public 

available resources to suffer so large a portion of the empire to lie 

fallow, or leave it to smuggle by slow advances, and with defective 

means, towards its own improvement; when the judicious ; aid of 

the State might quickly make it a source of common strength and 

advantage. 

"The policy, of rendering such assistance is unquestkmable. • It is 
.acknowledged to be necessary towards a, colony^ and must be con- 
sidered more so in the case of a part of the United Kingdom, compre- 
hended within its domestic boundaries, where neither the land nor the 
population can continue to be useless without being hurtful at the 
same time, and nearly in the same' degree. Looking, therefore, at 
the proposition as a mete account, or estimate of profit and lose, 
the 4 balance is cle&rly frr favour of a prompt and liberal encourage- 
ment on the part of the Legislature to whatsoever tends- manifestly 
to call into action the great powers and capabilities of this fine 
country* - In every instance where such encouragement has oeen 
afforded, even, in the construction, of ■ a common road,, $he , returns to 
the State, in improved revenue, Ijave hitherto more than repaid the 
public outlay ; and viewed in this light, "public assistance, well 
directed and applied with juilgmetat and- economy, is r in effect a 
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beneficial expenditure of capital, similar in kind to that which a 
provident landlord makes for the improvement of his estate. 

" It is easy to show from the actual state of Ireland, that the 
moral results which may reasonably be expected to flow from an 
improvement of its social condition, should suffice, even on the low 
ground of concomitant financial advantages, to fix the attention of 
the Legislature to this subject. We need but refer to the burden- 
some and costly establishments of soldiery and police which are 
necessarily maintained for the preservation of peace and order; and 
which, in a really wholesome state of society, might be greatly 
reduced. 

" But there are other considerations equally importing the general 
welfare, and which it is more pleasing to dwell upon, as being more 
worthy a great and enlightened nation, — considerations of justice, 
of generosity, of a liberal concern for the improvement and civiliza- 
tion of our countrymen. In attending to such considerations, no 
nation was ever faithless or blind to its own best and dearest 
interests; and were there no commercial advantages for England in 
the projects which we submit for adoption, nor any promise of 
actual benefit to the public treasury, or of relief from the heavy 
contributions which the unsettled state of society in Ireland annually 
extracts from it, yet the certainty of rendering this country pros- 
perous, and diffusing the blessings of peace and industry, with their 
attendant fruits of knowledge and moral culture amongst its people, 
ought, as we have no doubt it would, be considered an ample 
recompense." 

The Commissioners forcibly recommended direct 
Government assistance being afforded in the forma- 
tion of railways, and suggested, — 

u That Government should advance, by way of loan, a considerable 
proportion of the amount of the estimates, at the lowest rate of 
interest, and on the easiest terms of repayment, to be secured by a 
mortgage of the works." 

In 1840, we had a Commission to revise the laws 
whereby money was raised by Grand Jury present- 
ments, which made an able Report; several suggestions 
in which have since become law. 
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In 1843, the Earl of Devon, Sir Robert Ferguson, 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. Redington, and Mr. Wynne, 
were appointed a Commission for inquiring into the state 
of the law and practice in respect to the occupation of 
land in Ireland. The Commissioners state, that for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence from different parts 
of the country and from various classes of persons, 
they addressed circular inquiries to every Board of 
Guardians in Ireland, to every Bishop of the Estab- 
lished and of the Roman Catholic Church, and to the 
heads of the Presbyterian Church, besides personally 
visiting several counties in Ireland, and receiving 
ambulatory evidence from residents of every class and 
creed. In their Report, which is a very able document, 
the Commissioners concur with preceding inquirers, 
by observing— 

" Whatever difference of opinion may be put forward or enter- 
tained upon other points, the testimony given is unfortunately too 
uniform in representing the unimproved state of extensive districts, 
the want of employment, and the consequent poverty and hardships 
under which a large portion of the agricultural population continu- 
ally labour. The obvious remedy for this state of things is, to 
provide remunerative employment, which may at once increase the 
productive powers of the country, and improve the condition of the 
people." 

The observations of the Commissioners are then 
placed under the various heads of — 1. Tenure; 2. 
Improvements; 3. Consolidation of Farms; 4. Recovery 
of Rent ; 5. Agency ; 6. Sale of Estates ; 7. Agricul- 
tural Instruction ; 8. Emigration ; 9. Waste Lands ; 
10. Public Works; 11. Public Works* Act; 12. 
Labourers ; 1 3. County Cess ; 14. Agrarian Outrages ; 
each of which subjects are separately treated upon. 
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On the 11th head, that of Public Works, the Com- 
missioners observe,— 

* 

"We proceed now to consider those undertakings, properly called 
Public Works. 

"The Legislature has, upon many occasions, fully admitted the 
propriety of affording encouragement and assistance to such works; 
and the last Report presented by the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland, sets forth in a strong light, the importance, in a national 
point of view, of rendering efficient aid to the exertions of individuals 
in this respect 

"We beg leave in this place to insert some extracts from that 
Report, and to express our entire concurrence in the sentiments 
which are there put forward. Speaking of the fund for grants, the 
Commissioners say: 'Much has been done with the aid of this fund 
towards the improvement of the condition of the people in several 
parts of the country, but much more remains to be done; and it is 
to be apprehended, that the districts standing most in need of this 
description of assistance are, from local circumstances, the least 
likely to be brought under the consideration or the power of Grand 
Juries to relieve them. The execution of such works leads to the 
adoption of improved modes of cultivation, and the abandonment of 
the rude and primitive implements in common use, and opens to 
the officers of justice and the local authorities, places which had 
been the secure haunt of the outlaw and the robber. * We conceive 
that the advantage of affording aid to the jjromotion of such works, 
in a statistical, moral, or political point of *iew, are too obvious to 
makeitncJCessarjto dwell on the subject at greater length, We 
are also under a conviction," that without the aid of a grant fond of 
this nature, very many measures of improvement that are to be 
effected by it will remain unaccomplished for many years.* 

"It will be seen that these remarks only follow «.«p and enforce 
observation* of a similar nature that have been repeatedly made in the 
^Reports of various Committees and Commissioners, and which have been 
founded .upon the evidence produced before them; and we trust that 
such opinions, now again stated by a Board which must have the best 
means of knowing both the wants and the capabilities of the country, will 
have much weight with the Legislature, and. that there wiU be a dispo- 
sition to promote^ by liberal pecuniary aid, the execution of such public 
works as shall, upon due examination, be found likely to contribute to 
tfu general advantage toftis country" 
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In their concluding observations the Commissioners 
remark,*— 

" We cannot despair when we find a country enjoying such natural 
advantages as Ireland possesses, with a large extent of uncultivated 
or unimproved land, and a numerous population able and willing to 
labour, if opportunities are afforded to them. Qn the contrary, we 
confidently believe, that by an examination of the facts as they 
actually exist, and by a close attention to details, means may be 
found for removing many, or most, of .those partial and particular 
obstacles which have hitherto so greatly impeded the beneficial 
employment of labour, and obstructed the enjoyment of those advan- 
tages which a country, such as Ireland, is calculated to afford." -* 

This Report, with the minutes of evidence taken, 

was laid before Parliament in 1845. 

■ ■ • i 

Since that period the melancholy condition of Ire- 
land is too painfully familiar to every one to render 
necessary any detailed notice of her sufferings and 
misery. The failure of the potato crop in 1846, and 
the consequent famine, gave rise to an inundation of 
claims upon the Treasury for *elief, and upon the 
humanity of the public, which, including the charity 
afforded by private individuals," may be said to have 
been responded to by advances amounting to little 
short of ten millions * sterling. As the crisis was 
sudden and imminent* and so frightful in its results, 
as to bring within its vortex a large proportion of the 
entire labouring population of\th& country as claim- 
ants for public support,* so the means adopted were 

1 — ; : s . ' _- 

♦The Board of Works returns show that the average number 
relieved daily, by labour, from October, to June, was : . 356,31 4>.teach 
of these persons being assumed to have contributed to the relief 
of a family of five. The cost charged to the counties was, 
£4,462*154 6*. lie?., which sum gives on an average one shilling 
per diem to each head, or 2£& per person relieved. The 356,314 
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necessarily hastily devised, and in many cases imper- 
fectly and injuriously carried out. Complaints have 

9 

actual recipients of labour relief, multiplied by five, gives 1,781,570 

as the actual number benefited. 

The Poor Law Commissioners in their First Annual Report state, 

that the average daily number of poor relieved by the poor rates, 

during March, 1848, was — 

Out-door poor, 703,762 

Inmates of the workhouse, . . . 140,536 



Total, 844,298 

Vast as these aggregate numbers are, they do not include the 
very large numbers who received " food relief," amounting probably 
to nearly half a million of individuals, and making a total of nearly 
3,000,000 of the population. 

In July, 1848, the average number of inmates 

in the workhouses during the month was, 141,691 
The average number on the out-relief lists, 
same period, 829,352 

Total, 971,043 



The cost of in-maintenance for the month 

was, £45,891 

Cost of out-relief, 100,905 

Cost of establishment and other expenses, 43,120 



Total expenses, . . . £189,916 

The amount of poor rates collected during 

the month was, • £95,452 

Amount remaining uncollected at the close 

of the month, 606,351 

The net excess of expenses over the amount of collection was, in 



March, . . £40,702 
April, . . 57,405 
May, . . 50,058 



June, . . £62,814 
July, . , 94,464 
August, . . 50,445 



The amount advanced by the British Association, or by Govern- 
ment, was, in 



March, . • £16,730 
April, . . 22,999 
May, . . 30,715 



June, . . £39,155 
July, , . 54,618 
August, , . 37,649 
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naturally followed ; but it is not too much to assert, 
that had the ordinary precautions of a minute inquiry 
into the condition and circumstances of the claimants 
been determined upon before relief was administered, 
a fearful increased mortality must have been the 
inevitable result. 

It would appear from the very brief sketch which I 
have attempted to make of the several inquiries that 
have been originated into the 6tate of Ireland, that 
her greatest evil, as pictured by the concurrent testi- 
mony of all classes of witnesses, and the Reports alike of 
Committees and Commissioners, has been the want of 
employment for her population. This is admitted on 
all hands to be the monster grievance of the country, 
yet to be encountered and overcome; and notwithstand- 
ing many valuable suggestions have been made, some 
of which have been adopted by the Legislature in 
mitigation of the evil, want of employment still pre- 
vails to an extent which cannot be disregarded with 
safety, and the full consideration of which ought not 
to be longer evaded. 

Probably the strongest evidence that could be ad- 
duced of this painful view of the condition of the 
labouring classes being established in truth, is to be 
found in the perilous change which has recently been 
made in the Poor Laws, by the permissive power of 
administering out-door relief to the able-bodied, and 
other classes of paupers, by Boards of Guardians, with 
the sanction of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

There was probably no part of the subject on which 
opinions more cordially united a few years ago, than 
that such a course would be utterly destructive of all 
interests in Ireland. It was alleged as likely to con-? 
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vert thegreat body of the labouring classes into paupers, 
and as tolerably sure of entailing a burden upon 
rateable property, which would bear down its owners 
to almost comparative distress and ruin. 

The Commissioners of Poor Laws Inquiry in their 
Reports in 1834, 1835, ably urged these views ; ahdMr. 
Nicholls in his three celebrated Reports to Lord John 
Russell, on. the best system of Poor W which, in 
his judgment, could be devised for the country, says — 

"Much lias been said- as to the necessity of providing out-door 
relief in Ireland ; but most of the arguments in favour of an extension 
of relief beyond the workhouse appear to me to be founded either 
upon & misapprehension of the objects of a Poor Law, or upon an 
exaggerated estimate of the number of actually destitute persons who 
would require relief under it. 

"The object of a Poor Law is, to relieve the destitute; that is, to 
relieve those individuals who, from sickness, accident, mental or 
bodily incapacity, failure of employment, or other immediate cause, 
may be unable to obtain the common necessaries of life by their own 
exertions. Under such circumstances the destitute individual, if 
not relieved, might be driven to beg or to steal ; and a Poor Law, 
by providing for the relief of destitution, prevents the necessity or 
the excuse for resorting to either ; and in this sense it may be 
regarded as a measure of police as well as of humanity. There- are 
other high and more general considerations, arising out of the appli- 
cation of the* law, and its ultimate effects upon the condition of the 
people, to which I need not now advert. The above is the immediate 
and legitimate object of a Poor Law, and to this its operations are 
proposed to be limited in the Bill of last session ; but if, disregarding 
this limitation, it be attempted to provide relief for all who are needy, 
but not destitute; for all who are poor, and whose means of living 
are inferior to what it may be desirable that they should possess; 
if property be taxed, not for the relief of the destitute poor only, 
but for insuring a given amount of income, or such a portion of the 
comforts or conveniences of life as shall be assumed to be necessary 
for the whole or any part of the labouring population, the con- 
sequence of any such attempt must be in Ireland, as it notoriously 
Was in England, not only to diminish the value and destroy the 
security of property, but also to demoralize the whole labouring 
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population, by leading them to look to the rates instead of their 
own exertions, to make up every deficiency of earnings, from what* 
ever cause arising. 

" It has been recommended by some advocates for out-door relief 
in Ireland, that its administration should be restricted to the aged, 
sick, and infirm ; but, even with this limitation, how is abuse to be 
prevented, and how is the precise amount to be defined of that age, 
or sickness, or infirmity, which shall entitle an individual to be 
relieved out of the workhouse 1 

"I believe it to be impossible so to define the conditions, as to 
prevent partiality, and jobbing, and the occurrence of gross abuses, 
which would not only be a source of demoralization, but would also 
serve to engender strifes, jealousies, and ill-will in every locality. 

" After the best consideration which I have been able to give the 
subject, in all its bearings, I still retain the opinion which I origin- 
ally submitted to your lordship, that in Ireland relief should be 
restricted to the workhouse, or, in other words, that no out-door 
relief should be permitted." 

The same opinion was expressed by Mr. Twi$leton, 
the present able Commissioner of that law in Ireland, 
before a Committee of the House of Lords in 1847. 

How far the predictions of evil likely to arise from 
an opposite course have been verified, may be judged 
of in some degree, by the comparative numbers of 
persons relieved in and out of the poorhouses in 
the weeks ending 1st and 8th April, 1848, the latest 
period which the Annual Report of the Cominissioiiets 
of Irish Poor Laws embraces. We find that on the 
1st April the numbers were — 

Believed in workhouses, .... 122,605 
„ out of workhouses, . . f 643,999 

766,604 

Week ending 8th April — 

Believed in workhouses, . . . « 123,323 
„ out of workhouses, . . • 638,141 

761,464 
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The summary of all Ireland for the month of April, 
1848, was as follows : — 



Province. 


Average number 

of inmates in the 

workhouses daring 

the month. 


Average number 

on the out- 
relief lis t8 during 
the month. 


Ulster, . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connanght, , 

Total, . 


33,115 
48,211 
35,263 
18,260 


58,556 
294,895 
1 15,544 
253,284 


134,849 


722,279 



The Commissioners intheir Report further observe- 



" Including, therefore, the large number of inmates maintained 
in the workhouses, we may state, that more than 800,000 persons 
are daily relieved at the charge of the poor rates, consisting chiefly 
of the most helpless part of the most indigent classes in Ireland ; 
and we cannot doubt, that of this number a very large proportion 
are by this means, and this means alone, daily preserved from 
death through want of food."* 

The operation of the Poor Laws may be said to 
be now adequately complained of, to render it the 
obvious policy of the Government, if not to origi- 
nate, at least not to oppose, the most rigid inquiry 
that can be instituted, either by Committees of Par- 
liament or Royal Commission, into the practical 
working of the law, its actual results, and its obvious 
defects, or means of improvement. It is alike due 
to the supporters, as to the opposers, of the measure, 

* In July the proportion of persons receiving relief to the popula- 
tion (Census, 1841) was, Ulster, 3 per cent.; Leinster, 6 per cent.; 
Munster, 15 per cent.; and Connaught, 26 per cent. In particular 
unions the numbers greatly exceeded these averages, Castlebar Union 
being 44 per cent;; Ballinrobe, 58 per cent.; and Clifden, 63 per 
cent 
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In addition to the foregoing advances, £1,145,800 
had been issued for providing workhouses to Boards 
of Guardians, of which £1,062,342 was unpaid on the 
5th January, 1847. £120,000 to the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway (1842 to 1844), of which £73,235 
remained unpaid at that date. £120,000 to the Ulster 
Canal, whose arrears of principal and interest amounted, 
to that sum; and some smaller advances for roads, 
harbours, markets, law courts, &c, making together 
£1,468,300, of which £1,301,466 was the amount in 
arrear at the date of the above return. 

In the evidence published by Lord Devon's Com- 
mission, Sir John Burgoyne, then Chairman of the 
Public Works Board, is asked — 

" 68. What is the general rate of interest charged upon loan by 
your Board? — Of late years never less than 5 per cent. 

" 69. What had been the rate previously? — In *>few instances asn 
low as 4 per cent. 

"71. Suppose money to be borrowed by the Government on 
exchequer bills, what would be the profit on the whole of the 
operations? — By a return ordered by the House of Commons, 3rd : 
May, 1843, on the motion of Sir Robert Ferguson, the profit up to 
that time was £33,000." 

It is important that this answer should be borne in. 
mind, as establishing the feasibility of Government, 
advances being made with actual profit to the State. 

The same result is stated to have been produced in 
England ; the Committee of 1835 reporting at that 
date : — 

" Of the £5,300,000* advanced in England, the sum of £2,000,000 
is now, and has been, outstanding at an average rate of interest of 



* These sums have been advanced under several statutes "for the 
carrying on of public works, and the employment of the poor" 
among the principal of which may be enumerated, 57 Geo. III., c. 34; 
3 Geo. IV., c. 86; 1 and 2 Wm. IV., c. 24; 4 and 5 Win* IV,, c. 24. 
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£i 2s. 6d. per cent, whilst Government after the first year of issue 
only pay 2£ per cent. ; so that the gain to Government is nearly 
£40,000 a year; and although the Commissioners in England are 
not in the receipt of the interest on the whole sum outstanding, after 
allowing for all expenditure, there is an annual sum of £30,000 
received by Government over and above all losses which have occurredP 

Sir John Burgoyne, to another question as to the re- 
payment of the loans by instalments as due, answers, — 

" There is no demand made unless in cases of defaults, which are 
very rare. The original presentment authorizes the entire levy at 
the stipulated periods, with interest; and it is the duty of the trea- 
surer (of the county) to pay it in accordingly without any further 
authority from the Grand Jury." 

The preceding pages may be considered to have 
evidenced the policy uniformly recommended of late 
years of devising, as far as practicable, extensive 
measures for the employment of the people ; alike 
on social as on political grounds. Such a course 
commends itself to the judgment, as well as to the 
feelings, provided the nature of the employment be 
such as is likely to prove useful to the country, and 
advantageous, in a pecuniary sense, as reproductive in 
its nature. Among the various modes of employment 
which have been already publicly sanctioned, so far as 
State aid being afforded them under the direction of 
the Board of Works in Ireland, we may enumerate, — 

Inland Navigation. 

Roads. 

Bridges. 

Harbours. 

Public Buildings. 

Piers and Harbours, (0 Vic, c. 3.) 

Drainage. 

Fisheries. 

Landed Property Improvement (Act, 10 Vic, c 32.) 
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and more especially to those who are intrusted with 
its official application, to test how far the accusa- 
tions against it are unfounded, or tenable, or capable 
of proof; the extent to which abuses under it may 
have been engendered and carried, with the best 
preventatives against their continuance or recurrence, 
and especially the modifications of which it may be 
susceptible, as best calculated to work out the pur- 
poses for which it was enacted. At present it cannot 
be disguised that widely different classes are united 
in condemnation of it, and in giving credence to the 
most unjust misrepresentations of its provisions and 
tendency. 

The electoral divisions, which form the present 
areas of taxation, were, it will be remembered, arbi- 
trarily formed on the introduction of the law — in 
many instances, however, with the entire concurrence 
of the landlords and tenant ratepayers ; in others, 
against the remonstrance of the former class, and 
with the warm approval of the latter; and in some 
cases, it may be admitted, withbut the approbation 
of either. 

The probable amount of destitution to be provided 
for, and even the means applicable to its relief, were 
mere matters of opinion and conjecture, when these 
preliminary measures to the operations of the law, 
were entered upon. The primary step was the divi- 
sion of districts of country into electoral divisions, 
and their subsequent consolidation into various unions; 
a duty confided solely to the Assistant Commissioners 
employed, and subject only to the approval and sanc- 
tion of the Poor Law Board. As these electoral 

D 
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divisions formed the several taxation boundaries on 
which the cost of the relief of the poor, chargeable 
to them respectively, was to be affixed, it was obviously 
inevitable that the great inequality of burden, now 
so much complained of, would ultimately prevail, 
when the value of the rateable property within them, 
and the extent of their pauperism, came to be as- 
certained. It augurs, therefore, neither ignorance 
nor injustice on the part of those employed in form- 
ing the Irish unions, that the rate in one electoral 
division should be low, and in another high; in one 
light, and in another oppressive and burdensome. 
These results must, and ever will, be governed under 
the present law, by the nature and value of the pro- 
perty rated, and the proportionate pauper pressure 
upon it. We might as well have looked for equality 
between Belgravia and Cholesbury in its worst days, as 
to expect a poor and over-populated electoral division , 
in the county Mayo, to be supported on the tenpenny . 
rate found adequate in the wealthy barony of Rath- 
down, in Dublin and Wicklow. 

It would seem as if the original framers of the law* 
contemplated the probability of some revision of the 
unions and electoral divisions becoming necessary by 
the power conferred on the Commissioners, with the 
concurrence of the Guardians, of adding or taking 
townlands to, or from, any particular union.* Hitherto, 
this power has been very rarely exercised, the Com- . 
missioners probably deeming it premature to attempt 
so important a change in a structure so recently put . 

* 1 and 2 Via, cap. 56, sec. 10, 
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together, and which it might reasonably be assumed 
had scarcely had adequate time to develop all its* 
practical bearings. The Crown has wisely made this, 
important subject a matter of inquiry by a Special, 
Commission, whose first Report may probably be pre-, 
sented early in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
It is observable in the progress of the Commissioners'; 
inquiries already, that considerable pressure of opinion; 
will -be brought to bear upon them; to. lead them to 
recommend an abridgment of the territorial boun~ 
daries of the electoral divisions, and an increase of 
the number of unions, the view— somewhat Irish it 
may be thought — being very general here, that thQ 
taxation will be lessened by adding to the number 
of the workhouses, and their necessary staff and 
establishments, and affording increased facilities to 
applicants for relief. 

It may, however, properly be a question whether* 
for the more convenient working of the Poor Law, m 
its present form, extended as its operations now are 
by the large amount of out-door relief afforded* some 
addition to the unions by the contraction of the. area 
of a few of the largest of them, may not be politic 
The number of temporary buildings which . the Com- 
missioners have found it necessary to engage in aid 
of the workhouses, would imply that such a course 
was really necessary. 

Originally there were 131 unions, with one work- 
house in each ; at the present time there are but forty 
unions, in which additional accommodation has not 
been found necessary. The union of Newcastle has 
eight additional establishments ; Skibbereen, Cavan, 

d2 
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and Roscommon, seven each extra; Kenmare and 
Scariff, six extra ; Killarney, Kilmallock, Loughrea, 
and Rathkeale, five each extra. The remaining eighty- 
one unions have now from two to four extra in each ; 
making a total of 363 workhouses and auxiliaries in 
the 131 unions, of which 232 are additional to those 
originally provided, when relief was first administered 
in 1841-2. 

• An adequate proportion of the staff of these tem- 
porary establishments could be transferred to any 
new unions, if such powers were vested in the Com- 
missioners, as they should be, without additional 
charge on the rates. 

In an economical point of view, perhaps the most 
obvious alterations that are desirable, are : — 1. A more 
useful method of auditing the accounts of unions than 
the present one ; 2. A more salutary control over the 
expenditure ; and 3. A correction of the valuations on 
which properties are assessed, which are most irregu- 
lar and unequal, and consequently unjust. 

The present plan of auditing union accounts, ex- 
tends little further than ascertaining that there is — 
1st, a minute of the Board of Guardians ordering the 
payment of the account ; 2nd, that it has been paid 
accordingly ; 3rd, that proper vouchers are shown in 
proof of such payment ; and 4th, that the item of ex- 
penditure has been carried to the particular branch of 
the union accounts to which it belongs. It is almost 
wholly deficient in preventing improper payments, or 
those for which adequate value has not been received ; 
for though the auditor has power to disallow strictly 
illegal payments, it is found very difficult in practice, 
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to get back money that has been so misapplied ; the 
hopelessness of which, and the plea of the payment 
having been made in ignorance of its illegality, often 
tend to such irregularities being passed over. If the 
accounts of unions were only paid periodically, say 
monthly or quarterly, and previously submitted to the 
auditors, I have no doubt a large amount of saving 
would be effected. 

A better control over the expenditure, and its 
causes, would also unquestionably lead to the same 
result. At present the Board of Guardians, as it is 
called, when sitting as such, can pay any thing, or order 
any expense to be incurred, at discretion. The Board 
may perhaps consist, in its entirety, of thirty or forty 
members ; but, from a wet day, a fair in the neighbour- 
hood, or some other accidental circumstance, a very 
few, perhaps only a mere quorum of three members, 
may be present at a meeting. This is the usual oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for jobbing. The accounts 
of "friends" are passed, and ordered to be paid ; con- 
tracts are taken at high prices, sometimes extending 
over a period of months, and given to parties to whom 
the Guardians present are personally favourable. 
These acts may possibly be complained of at the next 
Board day, but the answer is, "what is done cannot be 
undone ; we acted as we thought for the best." The 
auditor cannot disallow payments made on such au- 
thority. All orders for supplies, the receiving and 
determining on tenders — all contracts, and in short 
every act involving an expenditure of the union funds 
should, I would suggest, emanate from a Finance Com- 
mittee of five or seven members, to be selected from 
the Board of Guardians by the Poor Law Commis- 
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r fcioners; of which Committee, the inspector of the 
union, and the auditor, should be ex-officio members. 
f The Commissioners, with the aid of the local knowledge 
of their inspector, would naturally select those mem- 
bers of the Board, whose integrity, habits of business, 
and stake in the interests of the union, as being proba- 
bly among its largest ratepayers, were the best calcu- 
lated to insure the judicious application of their funds ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt that even should 
such a course be complained of by any non-selected 
members of the Board of Guardians, the warmest 
commendations would be opposed to them by the great 
body of the ratepayers in the union, who would 
thereby have some security that they will not be 
unnecessarily, or unfairly burdened, by the results of 
•extravagance, ignorance, or corruption. 
' The great struggle, however, seems to be to get the 
' law changed, without many definite or sensible proposi- 
4 tions being put forth in any quarter, how this may 
' be effected with real advantage. The main sugges- 
tions at present are confined to recommendations of 
either " Properties" or " Townland" ratings. " Let 
* A. or B.," say they, " be answerable for the mainte- 
nance of the poor upon his estate, but do not call upon 
him to support the pauperism of his neighbours." This 
appears plausible enough at first sight, but viewed 
closely, it will be found to be wholly foreign to the 
entire scope and object of the Poor Law, which is not 
to exempt properties and estates .that are without 
poor, and consequently of greater value, from bear- 
ing their fair and equitable burden of assisting in 
the" support of those who, from mental r or bodily 
'incapacity, accident, or want of employment, may fee 
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wholly unable to maintain themselves, but to render all 
properties in land contributary to this great object 
of humanity and sound policy. A greater premium on 
evictions, or clearances already made, and a greater 
inducement to continue, and increase them, could 
hardly be offered than would be afforded by a regu- 
lation which only made a property responsible for the 
•maintenance of those actually resident upon it. A 
■law of settlement would be indispensable to give such 
an arrangement even a colourable equity. 

The second plan, or townland rating, would not only 
be partial, from the variety and inequality of cir- 
cumstances affecting them respectively, alike in 
rateable value, in acreage, in population, and in pau- 
perism; but from their vast number,, which exceed 
60,000, an amount of areas of taxation which no 
country under the sun, for any purpose, evier thought 
of even suggesting before, and which would obviously 
be impracticable to carry into working operation. It 
is not attempted to be shown that either of these 
plans would so diminish the number of paupers to he 
relieved, or the necessary cost attendant upon the 
relief afforded, as materially to reduce the amount 
of the rates generally. It would simply change the 
direction of the lash. It is a mere cry of " Strike 
higher,- or " Strike lower," like that addressed by the 
punished soldier to the flogging drummer, who, tired 
out by importunity, replied—" There is no pleasing 
you, strike where I will;" which seems pretty much 
to be the present fate of the authorities who are 
^necessarily inflicting the rates. 

Another proposition is, that the towns shall be sepa- 
rately rated, and that^wWri* Ihe amount of the rate 
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should reach a given sum, a rate in aid from the union 
at large should be brought to the relief of the suffer- 
ing town. In considering this proposition, the fact 
must not be lost sight of, that many estates which 
have been quietly and systematically clearing them- 
selves, ever since the abolition of the 40s. franchise,* 
of their poor human incumbrances, have done so, in a 
considerable degree, at the expense of the adjacent 
towns and villages. The wretched outcasts who in 
some instances have been evicted for non-payment of 
rents, and in others more quietly bribed out of their 
holdings by the forgiveness of arrears, and the gift of 
a small sum of money to start with, have sought 
shelter — where only it readily presented itself — in the 
cabin or lodging-house of the nearest town. It would 
be hard to impose their permanent support on places 
so affected, or to afford facilities and encouragement 
to the mere riddance of responsibility from the 
shoulders of one party to that of another. There is no 
subject on which more ingenious tact and cunning have 
been exercised in Ireland than in removing what is 
called the surplus population of an estate; and it 
is to be feared, that subterfuges will always be 
resorted to for this object while the population are 
deemed a burden, instead of efforts being made to 
render them an advantage to a property ; or where 
the duties of the owner are evaded or disregarded, or 
considered antagonist to those of his people. Where 
these ties are often abruptly or heartlessly broken, 
it is not to be wondered at, that a want of confidence 
is found to exist between landlord and tenant, which 

* a.d, 1829, 
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is destructive of the best interests of both. In the 
gentle language of the Land Tenure Commission* — 

" The foundation of almost all the evils by which the social con- 
dition of Ireland is disturbed, is to be traced to those feelings of 
mutual distrust which too often separate the classes of landlord and 
tenant, and prevent all united exertion for the common benefit" 

It is very much to this feeling, combined with the 
want of industrial occupation, that we may trace the 
avidity with which the Irish, as a people, have attached 
themselves to merely political movements. The social 
pact presumes an identity of interest, if not coequal, 
at least commensurate with the stake each individual 
has in maintaining it. The crafty and subtle policy 
observed towards the people of Ireland, has been 
to imbue them with the belief that they have no 
interest in the maintenance of law and order ; and 
the absence of that feeling which binds a community 
to consider their welfare as firmly united with these 
constitutional safeguards, has readily led the Irish 
people to become the willing dupes of any designing 
demagogue, or frothy agitator, whom impudence and 
self-importance, or the circumstances of the hour, may 
have brought prominently forward. The character 
and station — the rise and fall of many of the modern 
heroes and patriots of this country, and the variety 
and peculiarity of their several schemes for its alleged 
improvement, would probably present a more amus- 
ing picture of human folly, credulity, and weakness 
than is to be found in the records of any other nation 
in Christendom. 

To supplant such feelings by others of a more con- 
fiding and generous nature — to teach the salutary 

* Report* page 44. 
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lesson, that the wealth and happiness of a nation are 
but the aggregate of the prosperity and contentment 
of individuals, we must first eradicate the conviction 
that class interests are paramount, by a moderate 
course of enlightened and impartial government ; and 
we must next afford stimulants to the acquisition of the 
means of existence in comparative comfort, of a nature 
and quality suitable to those whom they are intended to 
influence. These may be produced among the upper 
and middle classes, by assisting them to increase the 
productive resources of the country, and thereby 
adding to its wealth and to its commerce; or by 
ameliorations in our. political code which may more 
strongly unite the governed with the Government; 
but which, as far as the labouring classes are con- 
cerned, can only be looked for through the medium 
. of continuous industrial occupation. A listless and 
indolent population, in actual, or close alliance with 
pauperism — r without energy, and almost without 
hope — with nothing on which they can rely, and 
without adequate intelligence to discern that which 
alone is worth the struggle for, — cannot be addressed 
in the language of a nation of men self-supported by 
their own industry, or be influenced by principles of 
action, alike alien to their nature and their habits. To 
overcome fostered, and cunningly and carefully taught 
discontent, we must first overcome what Bacon ealls 
" the rebellion of the belly,"* which is the most active 
and pressing; and which can only be done on a national 
.scale, by- affording the inducement or the means of 
national industrial employment. When once- the§e 

* Essays "'of Seditions and, Ttunnlts." 
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are supplied, or made available on a scale commen- 
surate with the necessities of the country, we shall be 
best reforming and lightening the operation of the 
Poor Laws, by converting the now idle and burden- 
some pauper into a useful member of the community, 
and a contributor to, instead of a dependent consumer 
of, the revenues of the land. 

These views are not urged in any disparagement of 
the efforts that have been successfully carried on tb 
afford partial employment, both by Government and 
by individuals. 

The reports and records of the Board of Works 
Commissioners, annually presented to Parliament, 
bear ample testimony to the variety of these efforts ; 
and often very gratifying evidences of the good results 
■ they have produced. In the Sixteenth Annual Report, 
presented last session, the several services intrusted 
to the management of the Commissioners, are stated 
to embrace — 

Loans and (Jrants for Public Works. The Collection of Repayment 
of old Loans. Inland Navigation. Roads and Bridges. Harbours. 
Public Buildings: — Dublin and Phoenix Park; New Convict 
• Depot. Convict Prisons— Smithfield, Kilmainham, and Richmond. 
Lunatic Asylums. Maynooth College. New Colleges ; — Galwa^; 
Cork; Belfast. Piers and Harbours (9 Vic, c. 3). Drainage. 
Fisheries. Employment of Labouring Poor (Relief). Landed Pro- 
perty Improvement (10 Vic, c. 32). 

These are followed by a statement of the funds 
which have been made applicable for loans, amounting 
to £4,398,304 11*. 2d., and for grants of £360,579 
10s. 3d. ; the total funds heretofore placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners being-rr- ; . ; 
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. For ordinary Public Works and River Drainage, £1,915,650 
For Belief Works * ..... 2,424,11711 3 
For Land Improvement,! .... 1,500,000 O 

Total, . . £5,839,767 11 3 

The balance of loans outstanding being at present 
£4,398,394 11*. 2d. 

The various classes of works now in progress under 
the Board, in its numerous departments, are stated, 
collectively, to exhibit an aggregate of labour, the 
cost of which is supplied mainly from public funds, 
amounting on the whole to an expenditure of nearly a 
million per annum ; which, for the present, and two 
next years, may be briefly classed thus — 

Arterial Drainage by Government Loans and Debentures, £200,000 

Land Improvement, 500,000 

Colleges, Asylums, Prisons, and other Public Buildings, 

either in process of erection or under maintenance, • 200,000 
Piers and Harbours, ••••••• 30,000 

Roads and Bridges, • 14,000 

with various smaller works of different kinds.t 

The Board has been in operation for sixteen years ; 
and if we deduct the large sums recently placed at its 

*One moiety of £4,848,235 2s. 6d. charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund, pursuant to 9 and 10 Vic, c. 107; of this sum £4,462,154 6s. 
lid. was made repayable by the counties of which one-half has been 
subsequently remitted. It is to be deplored that the application of 
so large a sum was confined by the Act to works of a purely local 
character, principally roads, which in many districts were already 
superabundant. No discretion was left to the Board of Works, as 
to any selection of the nature of the operations which they were 
intrusted to execute, or so large an amount of capital would 
undoubtedly have been expended with far greater advantage to the 
country. An increased advance has subsequently been found neces- 
sary to complete several of the roads left in an unfinished state. 
The amount has been equivalent to the instalments as paid in. 
1 10 Vic, c. 32, % Report, page 32. 
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disposal for relief works and land improvement, the 
first item above of £1,915,650, would give an average 
of £119,728 2s. 6d. 9 as the extent of the annual 
Government advances, through this channel, for Public 
Works in Ireland, all on loan. 

The total advances on loan from the Imperial Trea- 
sury, for Public Works in Ireland, of all kinds since 
the Union, to the 1st January, 1847, amount to 
£15,909,217 5.5. $\d., of which the sum of £7,647,642 
3s. If d. 9 has been repaid on account of principal, and 
£301,605 2s. Id. on account of interest.* 

*The finance accounts (No. 20, 1848) make the total advances 
£15,606,276 17*. 9&; and the repayments to 5th January, 1848, 
£7,331,078 17*. Sd. 

The amount of the funded debt of Ireland is, £130,561,037. The 
charge for interest, &c, £4,176,458. To which if we add the 
expenditure of Ireland, which in 1846 (an average year) amounted 
to £3,414,454, making a total of £7,590,912, and deduct the 
income paid into the Exchequer in the same year, £4,692,463, 
there remains a deficiency of income amounting to £2,898,449. 
The items of the expenditure in 1846 were— 

Army, £1,143,980 



Ordnance, • • 

Charges on Consolidated Fund, 
Public Works, 
Miscellaneous, . . . 

Total, 



105,000 
902,856 
790,214 
472,404 



£3,414,454 

The amount of the public debt of Ireland is regulated by the pro- 
portion of two parts to fifteen being assigned as a charge to Ireland. 
Thus if, £15,000,000 of imperial debt be incurred, £13,000,000 are 
charged to Great Britain, and 2,000,000 to Ireland. The proportion 
was fixed by the act of Union, and has been proved by experience 
to be too high. The Irish House of Lords warmly contended for 
fixing one to thirteen as the proportion; and this rate would have 
been very nearly the exact proportion the revenues paid into the 
Exchequer by Great Britain and Ireland bear to each other, which 
have averaged about one to thirteen and a half. The national debt 
of Ireland, immediately preceding the Union, was £23,105,000* 
(Year ending 25th March, 1800.) 
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The following is a Summary of the very voluminous 
Parliamentary Return,* setting forth the details of 
the advances: — 



8everal Heads of Issue. 



Issues from 1800 to 
5th January, 1847, 
in British Currency. 



Repayment* daring same period, in 
British Currency. . 



On Aoeonnt of 
Interest. 



On Account of 
Principal. 



Board of First Fruits for Building 

Churches, &c 

Building and Repairing Endowed 

Schools, . . . 

Kingstown, formerly Dunleary Harbour, 
Improving Post Koads, 
Trustees of Turnpike Roads, 
Gaols and Bridewells, 
Relief of Trade, 
The Provost and Fellows of Trinity 

College, Dublin, .... 
The Mayor and Corporation of Derry, 
Police Purposes( Proclaimed Districts, ) 
Public Works, for Employment and 

Relief of Poor, .... 
Boards and Officers ofHealth, (Fever, ) 
Asylums for Lunatic Poor, 
Improvement of the River Shannon, 
Wide Street Commissioners, Dublin, 
Corn Exchange Trustees, Dublin, 
Valuation of Lands and Tenements, 

Ireland, 

Boards & Officers of Health, (Cholera, ) 
Tithe, (Relief of Clergy who did not 

receive Tithe of 1831,) . • . 
Tithe Relief, (Million Act,) . . 
Tyrone County, (Grand Jury,) 
Tithe Relief Commissioners, 4 (estato 

lishing Composition of Titles,) , 
Police Purposes, (ConstabularyPolice,) 
Exchequer Bills for promotion .of 

Public Works, 
Public Works Loan Fund, 
Howth Turnpike Road, 
In aid of Suitor's Fund, (Court of 

Exchequer,) . . 
Public Works, (Extraordinary Pre 

sentment Sessions,) . ' . 
Public Works, (Employment of La- 
bouring Poor,) 
Commissioners of Drainage, . 
Commissioners of Fisheries, 

Total Issues and Repayments'* 
to 5th January,. 1847, > 



£ s. d. 

712,932 18 4J 

9,409 12 11 

451,519 4 7* 

515,541 6 6 

41,536 12 3f 

713,005 6$ 

178,076 7 7 

18,461 10 9} 

13,846 3 1 

4,693,871 5 7 

1,339,146 6 2| 

42,189 9 4 

710,850 15 11$ 

266.679 16 8 

267.778 6 9| 

7,846 3 1 

172,774 19 7 

196,575 2 fy 

50,916* 1 0£ 

918,863 7 5 

8,000 

• • • 

279.217. l\ 

1,748,712 7 10} 

897,524 12 1 

309,156 18 5 

3,692 6 2 

2,093 9 4 

130,000 

1,200,000 

8,500 

500 



15,909,217 5 8£ 



0. d. 



62 9 3 



48,880 16 11 
2,563 15 10} 
14,490 15 9 

896 3 2 



£ s. d. 
36,472 5 10 



9,122 
106,550 
564,307 
17,681 
711,212 
159,881 



18 
9 

4 

6 

9 

16 



18,461 10 

9,803 1 

1,927,345 14 



131,563 9 



99,897 12 2| 
3,250 8 2 



301,605 2 1 



636,475 

37,232 

558,879 

138,729 

17,407 



13 
' O 
17 
10 
2 



142,169 9 
179,576 1 

4,167 O 

998 14 

8,000 

50,339 
1,663,215 13 

613,003 7 
36,609 14 



6| 
U 

<5| 
8* 
O 

iiH 

8 

O 

11 



"HI 

4 





111 

H 
3 



7 
4i 

5 

8 



7,647,642 3 1* 



• Sessional Paper, 718—1847. 
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All of which are of obvious utility; but which, 
with the exception of the latter, are all more or less 
of comparatively partial and local advantage. 

The leading , works of our age — those gigantic 
undertakings of combined wealth, science, and civili- 
zation, which have already created in Great Britain 
an expenditure exceeding one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions — railways — which have produced, and are pro- 
ducing, more actual employment and greater national 
benefit, than any other works ever designed or entered 
upon, are excluded from the catalogue which the 
Board is empowered to aid or encourage.* 

Let us consider whether the present circumstances 
and condition of the railways in Ireland, and the 
financial state of the companies incorporated to con- 
struct the lines, are such as longer to justify this 
exception; or whether it may not be true policy in 
the Legislature to afford them increased assistance, 
either through the agency of the Board of Works, 
or through a distinct channel to be newly created for 
the purpose; and how far this assistance may be given 
without addition to the public burdens. 

" Increased assistance" implies (as is the fact), that 
some aid has been already afforded by the State to 
railways in Ireland. It is as follows : — 



* It is shown by recent Parliamentary returns that the amount 
received on railway calls, prior to the year 184:4, was £41,310,049, 
and the amount borrowed £6,910,322, making £48,220,371. The 
amount received on calls from 1st January, 1844, to 31st March, 
1848, amounted to £90,600,319, and from loans, £26,933,865, 
making £117,534,184, and a grand total of £165,754,555, received 
to 31st March, 1848; of which between seven and eight millions 
only have been received on account of railways in Ireland. 

E 
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The Publin and KingQtown Railway, . • . £72,223 

Ulster Railway Company, 20,000* 

The Great Southern and Western (Dublin to Cork), 500,000 

The Dublin and Drogheda, 36,000 

The Waterford and Kilkenny, .... 83,000 

the Act of the 10 and 11 Vic., c. 73, empowering 
the Treasury to charge the Consolidated Fund with 
£620,000 for the purpose of aiding, by loan, the three 
last-named companies to the extent of the sum opposite 
each of their titles. The Dublin and Drogheda had 
previously received £120,000, (in 1842-3-4) of which 
£46,765 has been repaid. The aid to the Dublin and 
Kingstown Company was afforded in 1832.f 

The latter Company pay 4 per cent interest; the 
others, 5 per cent. The instalments by each are re- 
payable in twenty years, by half-yearly payments. 

That the extent of aid thus afforded has been wholly 
inadequate to secure the extension of a general system 
of railways to Ireland is best evidenced by the simple 
feet, that. we are without even the prospect of such a 
system at any early date. At the present time, we 
have only one main trunk-line in course of construction 
throughout, viz., that of the Great Southern and 
Western, from Dublin to Cork — and this is advancing 
comparatively favourably, under the influence of the 
recent Government advance of half a million sterling. 
The northern trunk-line, to connect Dublin and Belfast, 
has been stopped at Dundalk for want of funds. The 
Waterford and Limerick has been brought up at the 



! 



* Since paid off. 

t A further sum of £25,000 was advanced in 1842 to the same 
Company for their Branch to Dalkey, which has been paid off. 
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Tipperary Junction with the Great Southern, and 
Western. The Midland Great Western line, through 
the centre of Ireland, from Dublin via Athlone to 
Galway, intended to connect the Irish Channel and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and which its promoters trusted 
was destined to become the highway between the old 
and the new world, has been stopped at Mullingar 
from a similar cause. The Dublin and Belfast Junc- 
tion cannot cross the Boyne for want of adequate 
funds to build the expensive Bridge over it, delineated 
in their Parliamentary plans. 

Without going further into detail, the following 
table will exhibit, at a glance, the existing condition 
of all the railways in Ireland; showing, first, the 
amount of capital raised and expended since 1831 ; 
together with the amount of the loans advanced by 
Government ; and by individuals on debentures ; 
secondly, the extent of the mileage opened for traffic, 
and in course of construction, on the 1st of January, 
1849; and thirdly, the mileage remaining to be con- 
structed; including the incorporated Companies, which 
have not, as yet, been enabled to commence their 
works — with other particulars. The accuracy of this 
table may be fully depended on, as it has been com- 
piled from the most authentic sources of information. 



E2 
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Tahlb of all tho Incorporated Railway Companies in Ibbllxi; 
Construction, on the Fiis 



Belfast ud Ballymena, . 

Belfast and County Dawn, 

Cork and Bandon, . . . 

Cork, Blackroek, and Passage, 

Clonmel and Thurles, . 

Cork and Waterford, 

Dublin and Orogbeds, (') 

Dublin and Belfast Junction, . 

Dublin and Kingstown, (<) . 

Dundalk and Enniskillen. 

Dublin, Belfast, & Celeraine Ju .., 

Dublin, Dundrum, and lUthfanikam . 

Great Southern an 

Irish South- Easter 

Killarnsj Junctiot 

KillarnoyandVak . 

Kilkenny, & Gtt. Southern & Western, 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, (") 
Londonderry and Culeraine, (<) 
Limerick, Ennis, and Killaloe, 
Midland Great Wertorn, (») . 
Mallow and Fermo j, . . 
Mountmnllick Junction, . 
Newry and EnnUkiller 



Newrv, Wan 



point, and Rostreror, 



Sligo'and Shannon . 
Temploinoro and Nenagh, 
Lister (Belfast and Armagh), 
Waterford and Kilkenny, 
Waterford and Limerick, 
Waterford, Wsxf.,WickW,&Dub. («) 



t'10,i:OO 
130,000 



703,000;'— mi 

950,0001316,660, la, 
500,0001 170,000s., 
450,0CK)i 150,000' 15,l« 
642,3751214,133 25,8* 
200,000 66,000 &."<■ 
2,765,075 93I_<;3.M>'." 
' ""1,000 450,000' -"i- 



500,000 166,66fi!l«.' 
600,000 166,66«jl n ,«* 
300,000 100,1 , 
1,0411,000 648,6661 



10,000 ■ 



1,000 7 



22,500 7,300, 2> 
900,000; 300.IW0 18.1"" 
100,000 33,333 WW 
100,000 26,600 4,«H 
140,000 46,G6li ifa 
U0W.000 200,000 V2.W, 

370.0UO 123,000 Jf 

750,000! 25O,O00i l. : 
1,000,000 666, 



1,0181 19,305,950 kliSe.SM - 



h Branch" the Company issued 6,000 Shar. 



called up. By 

line from DroeWn m low, 

forred to tho Dublin and Drogfi 



^..jcnt with the" Dublin and Belfast Junction Company," the 1 

Drofrbedn to Navaii, nownearly ready fur opciiitiff, yiil, when i^iirfuleil, lx- 



Forredto tho Dublin and Drogheda Company— the terms being per cent, on Capital 
for four years, dating from the Hist year after the transfer, and 5i per cent, for the ei 
rein. The Company are empowered to issue shares to pay off the Capital, and al 
dy shares and loan sufficient Capital to extend the line from Nayan to Kells. 

m Dublin and KtwssTOw*.— Original Capital £200,000, in 2,000 share! of £100 ea 
paid up. By 9& 10 Vic, chap, 218, Uu DIreeton are empowered to raise by shares a f 
Capital of £300,000. Under this Act £30,000 his been raiser! by the issue of half don 



a transferred it hy ajrreemt 



ded Act of last Session 
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showing the Mileage Completed and Opened, as well as in Coarse of 
day of January, 1849. 



Amount 

of 

Share. 


Amount 

called. 

up. 


Total Share 

Capital 

oaDedupto 

1st Jan., 

1811). 


Loam 
due 
Govern- 
ment. 


Loans 
due 
Indivi- 
duals. 


Total 

due for 

Loans to 

1st Jan., 

184U. 


Total Receipts 

from all sources, as 

per last 

Half-Yearly 

.Report. 


Total Expended, 

as per last 

Hair-Yearly 

Report. 


Observations. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 




50 


50 


385,000 


— 


105,270 


105,270 


447,121 18 3 


481,742 8 3 




50 


23J 


235,000 


— 


— 


— 


81,165 2 10 


77,985 18 4 




50 


35 


168,000 


— 


— 


— 


92,840 18 8 


88,258 19 9 




20 


10 


65,000 


— 


— 


— . 


45,089 3 


37,664 2 4 




50 


2 J 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Not commenced. 


25 


lj 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Not commenced. 


See 


note. 


600,000 


104,821 


87,600 


192,421 


741,522 8 


774,875 5 9 




50 


35 


665,000 


— 


— 


— 


470,149 14 1 


420,959 19 11A 




See 


note. 


245,000 


72,224 


75,000 


147,224 


392,224 


384,105 17 2 




30 


20 


337,500 


— 


— 


— 


159,484 8 9 


139,251 4 1 




25 


2k 


— 


— 


— 


— 


—— 


— 


Not commenced. 


25 


7ji 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Not commenced. 


50 


42j 


2,125,000 


500,000 


285,300 


785,300 


2,846,697 10 8 


2,814,474 13 10 




20 


8 


420,000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— . 




25 


5 


75,000 


— 


— 


— 


49,879 7 2 


46,656 12 7 




10 


2§ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Not commenced. 


50 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


Not commenced. 


50 


25 


250,000 


— 


1,500 


1,500 


155,211 4 8 


154,643 8 5 




50 


27J 


275,000 


— 


2,000 


2,000 


221,091 19 10 


220,606 9 11 




50 


5 


— 


— - 


— 


— 


— 


— . 


Not commenced. 


9C4 


note. 


1,000,000 


— 


15,000 


15,000 


858,209 16 9 


836,799 2 11 




50 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— . 


— 


Not commenced. 


50 


1A 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Not commenced. 


50 


7 


126,000 


— 


— > 


— 


95,176 18 


82,959 7 8 




20 


20 


100,000 


— 


3,000 


3,000 


67,302 8 2 


64,322 10 10 




25 


lj 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


— . 


— 


Not commenced. 


15 


' : 


— 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


— . 


Not commenced. 


50 


45; 


540,000 


— 


200,000 


200,000 


679,092 4 


692,406 15 




20 


17J 


218,750 


83,000 


— 


73,000 


266,546 6 9 


251,414 1 7 




50 


47J 


712,500 


— 


19,628 


19,628 


471,918 13 4 


499,423 I 6 




20 


3 


225,000 


— 


— 


— 


130,451 6 


97,347 1 




■ _ ■■ 


*^* 


8,767,750 


760,045 


794,298 


1,544,848 


8,271,175 1 7 


8,165,897 IP 



capital from £500,000 to £340,000— the reduced capital being divided into 6,800 shares of £25 
each, fully called up, and 13,600 half shares of £12 10*. each, on which £5 per share have been 
called up. 

(*) Londonderry and Coleraine.— By an amended Act of last Session, this Company 
obtained power to divide the original 10,000 shares of £50 each, into 10,000 shares of £25 each, 
and 20,000 half shares of £12 10*. each. The former has been fully called up, and £2 10*. per 
share on the latter. The correct mileage is now 37 miles, of which 19 miles are in course of 
construction. 

( 5 ) Midland Great Western. — The original shares of this Company are £50 shares, on 
which £45 per share has been called up. Half shares have also been issued, under the Act author- 
izing the extension of the original line to Athlone, on which £12 10*. per share has been called 
up. In the gross expenditure of this Company allowance must be made for the sum of £170,000, 
paid on account of the purchase of the Royal Canal. The Company are empowered to extend 
their line from Mullingar to Longford, and to Galway. 

(*) Waterford, Wexford, Wickiow, and Dvblin.— Under the 10 & 11 Vic, c*p» 61, 
only 75,000 shares are issued* 
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Thus we find, that while Companies have been 
incorporated for the construction of 1,593 miles of 
railway in Ireland since 1831, the date of the first 
railway act, only 360 miles have been actually opened 
for traffic on the 1st January, 1849, at which date 
there were 213 miles in course of construction, and 
1,019 miles remaining in abeyance, owing to the im- 
possibility of obtaining from their proprietors the 
requisite funds to commence operations. 

That great exertions have however been made, 
taking into consideration the state of Ireland, is con- 
clusively disclosed by the amount of capital actually 
subscribed and paid by shareholders. The total capi- 
tal called up to the 1st January is £8,767,750 ; and 
the amount expended, as shown by the last half- 
yearly Reports of the several Companies, amounts to 
£8,165,897; and what is perhaps equally encouraging 
is the fact, that while Government, with the rights of 
prior mortgagees, and requiring (with one exception) 
5 per cent, per annum, interest, have only lent 
£760,045 — the Companies have been enabled to bor- 
row from individuals £794,298 on their own deben- 
tures; from which may be inferred, that were the 
Government to adopt a fostering policy towards 
Railways, and thereby increase and confirm the public 
confidence already shown, there would be no indispo- 
sition on the part of monied individuals to invest in 
their stock to an adequate extent. 

Unhappily, however, the existing state of railway 
property throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, 
too clearly and unquestionably proves, that a general 
system of railways cannot be hoped for, or carried 
out in Ireland, within any reasonable period, by 
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tJNAiDED private enterprise ; nor indeed even with the 
aid of Government loans, to the limited extent autho- 
rized under existing statutes. The question for con- 
sideration therefore is, whether the condition of Ireland 
is such as to justify the Government, on principles of 
sound policy, in relaxing the restrictions of the present 
law, and in conferring on Railway Companies increased 
facilities for borrowing, as well from individuals, as 
from the State. : 

In considering this question, I assume that it wili 
not now be seriously contended that Government 
ought, or may be expected, to undertake the entire 
construction of railways ; though I am aware it has 
been urged, as a measure of State policy, that works 
commanding the communications of the empire, should 
be at the command exclusively of the executive 
Government. Had the State taken the initiative ixt 
the introduction and general establishment of railways 
for national purposes, such a policy, however objec- 
tionable on some grounds, would not have been so 
beset with difficulties as the resumption of them would 
now be — seeing that the system has grown up to its 
present gigantic proportions, as the offspring of joint- 
stock enterprise, until it has become the greatest 
interest of the age. The analogy that has been s<$ 
frequently instituted between the policy regarding 
railways that governs this and other kingdoms, has,' 
I think, little, if any, relevancy. The genius of Con- 
tinental Governments has been inimical to such joint- 
stock enterprises as have raised England to a degree 
of industrial greatness never before obtained by any 
nation, in ancient or mtidern times; it was natural 
therefore, that under Governments not so far- advanced} 
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in constitutional freedom and commercial intelligence, 
these vast undertaking^ should have been originated 
and carried out by the State. In England it is diffe- 
rent. The almost invariable policy of our limited mo- 
narchy has been to leave industrial enterprises free in 
the hands of the people ; and hence the essential ele- 
ment that has contributed to the vastness of these 
undertakings; marking at once the indomitable spirit 
and resistless energy — the skill, the aptitude, and the 
daring, with which the commercial genius of the people 
has explored the most distant regions, and founded 
nations out of mere trading communities; while 
at home, the whole country has been furrowed with 
artificial navigations, and intersected with iron ways. 
These are, however, the evidences of a country standing 
in the highest order of civilization, with all the appli- 
ances of wealth, and power, and intellect long and 
perseveringly trained, to the most useful pursuits of 
industry and commerce. Unhappily, we cannot at pre- 
sent look to Ireland for such results; and, accordingly, 
we should devise measures best adapted ultimately to 
lead to them. The extension of the railway system 
is one which, whether regarded commercially, or as 
an object of merely national utility, or individual con- 
venience, promises to be highly conducive to this end. 

Two modes present themselves, by which State aid 
may be afforded, without loss or risk to the public 
Exchequer. 

1st. The Government may aid, by way of loan 
direct to Railway Companies, at a rate of interest 
equal to that which the Government itself would be 
required to pay, with an addition adequate to the 
expenses of the operation ; or, — 
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2nd, The State might guarantee a rate of interest, 
say at 4 per cent, per annum, on loans, within a pre- 
scribed amount, to be obtained by the Companies from 
the public. 

The repayment might be provided for in the mode 
prescribed by the 1 and 2 Wm. IV., c. 33 ; which 
enacts, that loans for public works are to be made on 
the security of " the rates, rents, tolls, profits and 
receipts," repayable in twenty-five years by instalments 
commencing immediately ; or if the Board of Works 
and Lords of the Treasury shall so determine, mfive 
years after the date of the first advance made on ac* 
count of such loan, with interest at a rate not less than 
4 per cent, per annum, on the balance remaining due, 
payable annually. Loans to Grand Juries are made on 
the securities of presentments for levying the amount 
by half-yearly instalments of not less than 10 per cent, 
per annum, on the sums lent, with annual interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent. — thus giving twenty years for 
repayment of the entire principal. 

If it be thought more desirable that the sum re- 
quired for the repayment of the principal and interest 
should be fixed and uniform for the entire time for 
which the money is advanced or guaranteed, a fixed 
payment of 6 per cent., continued for twenty-nine years, 
will pay an interest of 4 per cent, on the sum ad- 
vanced, and also pay off the entire principal. If the 
interest were less than 4 per cent., as in the case of the 
loan made to the Ulster Canal Company, the principal 
would of course be sooner repaid. 

The House of Commons Committee of 1835, to which 
I have already adverted, appeared to give the preference 
to this latter arrangement, as they recommended—- 
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" That in respect of loans for public works, except loam to Grand 
Juries, the repayments be made by half-yearly instalments at the 
annual rate of 6 per cent, on the original amount, out of which the 
interest is to be deducted at the rate agreed upon." 

. Either of the above propositions would meet the 
exigencies of the present Railway Companies in 
Ireland, and neither of them involve any principle not 
already acted upon in numerous instances. There is 
no practical difficulty in the way of giving them im- 
mediate effect ; while the moral certainty exists, that 
their adoption would lead to the almost instantaneous 
revival of confidence among proprietors in Irish 
railways; and that many works now in abeyance 
would be proceeded with; whereby trade would be 
improved, industry stimulated, and vast employment 
afforded to the people — all tending to ameliorate their 
social and physical condition, and diminish the manifold 
evils consequent upon idleness and destitution. On this 
latter part of the subject I shall presently treat more 
at length. 

My first proposition involves only an extension 
of a well-recognised principle. According to the 
existing law, a Railway Company cannot exercise its 
borrowing powers until one-half the subscribed capital 
has been paid up. The borrowing powers of all com- 
panies extend to one-third of the capital. Thus, a 
company with a capital of £750,000, is entitled to 
borrow £250,000; but before it can borrow one 
shilling, either from Government or from individuals, 
one-half the capital, that is £375,000, must have 
been paid. The consequence has been found to be, 
that companies have to struggle through their early 
stages, mostly unable to proceed vigorously with their 
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works, thereby incurring increased expenditure, for 
which, ultimately, the public must pay in the shape 
of higher tolls and fares; while in some instances, 
others of approved character have been wholly unable 
to commence. 

I would therefore strongly recommend, that the 
borrowing powers be extended to one-half the capital 
required, instead of one-third, as at present; and that 
still further facilities be afforded Railway Companies, by 
allowing the works to be undertaken in sections ; and 
that when one-half the capital is paid up for the 
computed cost of construction of such defined portion 
of the railway, the right to borrow the remaining half 
should be conceded. One or two cases will forcibly 
illustrate the intent and advantage of this suggested 
arrangement. 

The works of the Midland Great Western are sus- 
pended at Mullingar, to which town it is opened for 
traffic. Galway is its ultimate terminus, but Athlone 
and Ballinasloe intervene ; and it is manifest that the 
greatest possible advantage would accrue to the Com- 
pany, as well as to these important towns, and the 
intermediate districts of country traversed by the rail- 
way, if these portions of the works could be proceeded 
with ; which they might be, one or probably both, under 
the arrangement proposed. The same with the Water- 
ford and Limerick, who are stopping at Tipperary, 
while Cahir and Clonmel are without the prospect of 
railway communication, because the Company have 
little chance of obtaining adequate capital to con- 
struct the entire of the line to Waterford. 

These propositions may be officially met by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the assurance, that 
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however well disposed the Government may be towards 
the object in view, it does not possess available funds 
to aid the railways, by pecuniary advances, to the ex- 
tent herein recommended ; and that it could not resort 
to a loan for such a purpose, without injustice and 
detriment to Other interests. If this be so, the second 
proposition is not liable to the same objection. The 
assistance therein suggested in the shape of a guarantee 
of interest, to a defined and limited amount of author- 
ized loans, advanced by the public, would not be a 
transaction of such magnitude as likely materially to 
disturb, or injuriously to affect, the money market, 
seeing that a guaranteed interest, at 4 per cent., upon 
£5,000,000 — the utmost that could be advantageously 
expended in railway construction for two years — 
would only amount to £200,000 annually. 

By the tabular statement (page 52) it appears that 
the amount of capital remaining to be called up by 
the Companies is £11,228,200, and that, in addition, 
they have powers to raise by loan £5,114,512, making 
a total of £16,342,712, which sum is the computed 
adequate amount requisite to cbmplete, and open for 
traffic, all the incorporated lines. 

No doubt some modifications and curtailment of a 
portion of these projects might be made with advan- 
tage, and a consequent reduction in the gross amount 
of capital required for their construction ; but assum- 
ing the guarantee of the Government to be ultimately, 
and finally, extended to one-half of the proposed sub- 
scription and loan capital of the whole of them 
(£16,342,712), the maximum extent of the responsi- 
bility of the guarantee would be about £640,000 per 
annum; the security for which would be the property on 
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which the outlay of the entire principal (£26,654,805) 
had been expended; with all the collateral advantages 
of increased revenue, which the construction of such 
undertakings would be certain of yielding to the State. 

The principle of a Legislative or Government guar- 
antee, as above recommended, appears to have been 
already adopted in some of our Colonial possessions ; 
and to be likely to be followed in many others, seeking 
the benefits which the establishment of railroads 
obviously presents to them. 

The St. Andrew's and Quebec Railroad Company 
are enabled to offer the following advantages to share- 
holders : — 

" Until the opening of the first section of the line, which is expected 
to take place in the latter part of the year 1849, 6 per cent, on 
deposits and calls will be paid half-yearly, at the Company's Office, 
iu London. After the opening of the first section a minimum divi- 
dend of 6 per cent, is guaranteed by an act of the Legislature of New 
Brunswick, sanctioned by Her Majesty in Council, and which directs 
the necessary sum to be paid during a period of twenty-five years, 
out of the public revenues of the province, which guarantee has been 
duly assigned over to the shareholders in class A by those in class B. 

" In addition to this, the class B have made over to class A a 
preferential dividend of 1 per cent., which will secure to the class 
A a certain minimum dividend of 7 per cent, during that time. 

" On the expiration of the twenty-five years, the produce of the 
line will be set apart towards a dividend in perpetuity of 7 per 
cent, on the capital of the class A shareholders. 

" After the shareholders in New Brunswick have received a simi- 
lar dividend of 7 per cent., an equal division of surplus profits will 
take place. 

" A free grant of a belt of land, 400 feet in width, has been ceded 
as a site for the railroad, for the whole extent of the crown territory 
through which it passes, with additional blocks, 500 feet long and 
300 feet wide at each station ; together with all the timber and 
materials, the property of the crown, requisite for the construction 
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of the railroad; and 20,000 acres of unlocated territory, with front- 
age to the railroad, to be held by the Company in fee simple, 
together with a mile and a half on each side of the line, placed in 
the hands of the Company, for sale to emigrant actual settlers, at 
the upset price of 2*. 6rf. per acre, and embracing about 100,000 acres; 
and also the right of making branch lines through any portion of 
the province of New Brunswick, without the necessity of obtaining 
fresh legislative powers, and with similar privileges in regard to 
land, timber, and materials, to those granted in respect of the sec- 
tion from St. Andrew's to Woodstock." 

In our East Indian possessions similar aid is being 
given. The great Indian Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany state in their prospectus, that — 

" The Hon. the East India Company guarantee 5 per cent, as a 
minimum dividend for twenty-five years, besides making a free grant 
of all lands necessary for the railway and works." > 

The Directors also state — 

" Besides the certainty of a good return for the capital invested, 
this undertaking recommends itself as a scheme of the highest national 
importance. The following brief extracts from the papers just laid 
before Parliament, may serve to show this judgment authoritatively. 

"The great desideratum which prevents the infinitely greater 
development of the resources of India is the great want of speedy, 
cheap, and convenient transport to and from shipping ports. The 
constitution of railroads will alone obviate the present incalculable 
disadvantages under which India is paralyzed by the obstruction to 
speedy and cheap transport." — Report of the Board of Trade to ike 
House of Commons, 1 848, p. 255. 

" The consequence of this deficiency (of railways) is severely felt, 
and traffic is conducted at an enormous cost of money, labour, and 
time. It is impossible to urge too strongly upon all who are in any 
way interested in the management of Indian affairs, the necessity of 
special and early attention to this important subject." — Report of 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Growth of Cotton in 
India, 1848. 

In the British Colonies, on the continent of South 
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America, in the West Indies and the Mauritius, an 
Act of last session (11 & 12 Vic, cap. 130) authorizes, 
Her Majesty to guarantee the interest, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent per annum, on any loan or loans not 
exceeding the sum of £500,000, which the Legis- 
latures of these Colonies may raise and charge on the 
Colonial revenues for (among other purposes) the for* 
motion of railways. 

The Report of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
in London, presented to Parliament last session, enu- 
merates and reports on several lines referred to them, 
for which acts of incorporation have been passed by 
the Colonial Legislatures, in British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Ceylon, Jamaica, New Brunswick, and Canada. 

We find that the legislative Council of Sydney, New 
South Wales, have resolved unanimously — 

1. That the time has arrived when the formation 
of railways in the colony ought to be commenced. 
2. That to facilitate the speedy formation of a com- 
pany for carrying out such a means of transmit, it is 
expedient that the Government and Legislature should 
hold out some peculiar inducement. 3. That a grant 
of crown land in fee simple ought to be made to any 
company incorporated by an act of council, not only 
of the quantity required along the line for the con- 
struction of the railway, but that, by way of bonus, 
the company should also be permitted to make selec- 
tions of other portions of land, free of charge, to a 
reasonable extent. 4. That in addition, the Legislature 
ought to guarantee, for a limited term of years, the 
regular payment to the shareholders of a dividend at 
a rate not exceeding 6 per cent, per annum upon the 
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first £100,000 of the capital subscribed. 5. That 
a large amount of money is lying unemployed, and 
consequently unproductive, in the savings' bank : the 
council is of opinion, that a sum not exceeding £30,000 
might be advantageously invested by the Government, 
in behalf of that institution, in shares in any such 
company. And 6. That his Excellency the Governor 
be requested to bring the subject generally under the 
notice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
the view of obtaining the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government to such portions of the recommendations 
as cannot be carried into effect by the Colonial Go- 
vernment. 

It cannot be questioned, but that, under a Govern- 
ment guarantee of 4 per cent., sufficiently ample funds 
would be forthcoming for the purpose of aiding rail- 
ways, when we bear in mind, that without such guar- 
antee, so large an amount as £794,298 has been already 
lent by individuals to Irish Railway Companies. The 
security would be unexceptionable; and the public 
would soon regard the investment as at once safe and 
favourable, while, on the other hand, the risk incurred 
by the Government would, tinder pvper salutary 
control, be merely nominal. 

What the extent and character of that control should 
be, is necessarily a matter of opinion and arrange- 
ment. If the Government becomes the guarantee for 
the payment of either the principal or the interest on 
loans, it is entitled to the most perfect security that 
those loans should be applied beneficially to the 
country, and consistently with the objects intended 
thereby to be promoted ; and, entertaining these views, 
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I think the surety has a right to insist on a con* 
trolling power over their application. 

The existing Commissioners of the Board of Works 
would seem to present the most obvious and rational 
channel for carrying out the arrangements in their 
varied details. As a long-tried and experienced public 
body, closely interwoven with the social condition of 
Ireland from the nature of their duties, and possessing 
the most thorough knowledge of the requirements 
and capabilities of all parts of the country and of the 
inhabitants, I believe it eminently qualified to render 
further most important public services. If, however, 
in the opinion of the Government or the Legislature, 
the variety and weight of the existing duties of the 
Board be such as to render it undesirable, or unfair, to 
throw additional burden and responsibility upon it, 
a much smaller establishment than that of the existing 
Railway Board in England, would be adequate for the 
discharge of the duties consequent upon the plan of 
assistance herein suggested. 

I proceed to the consideration of some of the duties 
which might be intrusted to this Board, or equally to 
the Board of Works, with advantage to the general 
interests of the public, as well as to the particular 
interests of Railway Companies. 

1 Similar powers to those now vested in the Rail- 
way Commissioners in England, under the 9 and 10 
Vic, cap. 105, or other statutes, should be vested in 
the Irish Railway Board. 

2. The Commissioners should have power to call 
for, and examine the books of account of all Railway 
Companies; which should be kept on an uniform system. 

p 
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.3> To call ' for periodical returns of traffic, in a 
prescribed form, distinguishing the classes of passen r 
gers, the goods, parcels, live stock, &c, which have 
travelled on the railway, and the amount received for 
^ach. 

4. The particulars in detail of the various expen- 
diture of the Company, under classified heads. 

5. In the case of Companies seeking to exercise any 
of their borrowing powers, to grant a certificate that 
the required amount of capital has been duly paid up 
by the shareholders, before loans can be sought for. 

6. To recommend to the Lords of the Treasury the 
amount of Government loan, or guarantee, to be made 
to any Company, and to state the grounds on which 
such recommendation is founded. 

7. To require half-yearly returns, according to the 
prescribed form, exhibiting a true abstract of the 
capital stock of the Company, distinguishing the 
amount raised by shares and by loan ; the liabilities 
of the Company up to the date of the abstract ; the 
number and amount of dividends, and how paid ; the 
working expenses of the line in detail ; and estimates 
of any depreciation, or otherwise, in the property of 
the Company. 

8. In the cases of new Companies seeking regis- 
tration, to require the promoters to submit a pros- 
pectus of their proposed scheme, with proof of the 
capital proposed to be raised, being reasonably ad- 
equate to the cost of the proposed work. The Board's 
sanction of the scheme to entitle the promoters to 
" complete registration." 

■ 9. To conduct the necessary inquiries respecting, 
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and report to Parliament on the merits of proposed 
railway schemes, with power to take evidence, viva 
voce, in favour of, or in opposition to, the project ; and 
to recommend deviations where the proposed courses 
of the railway be shown to be unnecessarily injurious 
or vexatious to landed proprietors, without imposing 
on them, as at present, the heavy cost of opposition 
in Parliament. 

10. To have full and ample powers of determining 
on equitable principles of arbitration, the value of land 
taken for railway purposes ; and all other conse- 
quential damage to property or persons; so as to 
supersede the present expensive and unsatisfactory 
course of proceeding by inquisition, or before Justices 
in petty sessions. 

The above is a hasty, and very imperfect sketch of 
a portion only of the duties which such a Board could 
perform, with incalculable advantage to the public and 
the railway interests of Ireland. 

Its operations would be a check on, and it may be 
reasonably hoped, a preventative of, the abuses and mis- 
management by which many sound undertakings have 
become comparatively bankrupt; and others involved to 
an extent apparently hastily leading to the same result. 
It would inspire confidence in shareholders, as being 
calculated to afford them a guarantee, that there would 
be such a reasonable control over those intrusted with 
the management of their property, and the disburse- 
ment of their funds, as would at least guard against 
any palpable abuse, or misapplication of them ; at the 
same time, that the general interests of the public 
would be carefully guarded, by an authority itself re- 

f2 
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sponsible both to the Government and td Parlia- 
ment. 

These suggestions will not be found to be much 
at variance with recommendations that have already 
been made by Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords, in 
1846, appointed to consider on an uniform system of 
management of railways, report : — 

" The Committee, seeing the evils of the existing system, recom- 
mend the establishment of some department of the executive 
Government, on whom should be imposed the duty of considering 
the whole existing system of railway communication through the 
country; the best means of perfecting it, and of hereafter controlling 
the management by the various Companies, in such a manner as to 
make the connexion between the different lines most conducive to 
the general advantage of the country, and most serviceable to its 
various local interests. 

" It cannot be expected of the Committee to enter into any detail 
as to the manner in which proceedings before this Board should 
be carried on. They recommend, however, that all propositions for 
any scheme of railway should, in the first instance, be submitted to 
this Board; who should require the promoters to lay before them 
some general statements of its objects and advantages, and such 
evidence of their capability and bona fide intentions as might be 
deemed a sufficient guarantee on which to sanction further pro- 
ceedings. 

" The necessity for the immediate appointment of such a Board, 
with sufficient powers delegated to it by Parliament, has become 
more urgent, as it appears that Committees of Parliament, by way 
of solving difficulties and making provisions for contingencies, are 
constantly in the habit of referring matters, and attaching respon- 
sibilities, to the Board of Trade; which Board has not the means at 
its disposal, or sufficient authority, to carry out many of the subjects 
referred to them ; and the Committee are further of opinion, that 
there are many functions both in regard to the control over railways 
when opened, as well as questions of amalgamation, which might be 
advantageously intrusted to such authority." 
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The Select Committee of the Commons on railway 
and canal amalgamations, in 1845, thus report : — 

" After mature consideration, your Committee have come to the 
conclusion, that it is absolutely necessary that some department of 
the executive Government, so constituted as to command general 
respect and confidence, should bo charged with the supervision of 
railways and canals, with full power to enforce such regulations as 
may from time to time appear indispensable for the accommodation 
and general interests of the public. ♦ Your 

Committee entertain no doubt that a department so constituted, might, 
in addition to these duties, afford material assistance to Parliament 
in railway legislation. 

" It might save, by preliminary investigation, as regards facts, 
much expense to parties applying for bills; and much of the valuable 
time of both houses without in any way interfering with the para- 
mount powers of Parliament, and its sole adjudication as to the 
rights of property." 

Having advocated' State assistance being afforded 
to Irish railways, on the grounds, among others, of the 
employment which would thereby be afforded to the 
population ; it is desirable to endeavour to trace the 
probable proportion of capital expended on railways, 
which would go into the labour market. 

The amount to be paid in wages to the labourer 
would, of course, vary on different lines, according to 
the nature of the works, and the country traversed. 

In what are termed heavy works, the quantity of 
labour required would be proportionate to the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. There are, however, certain 
items of expenditure, which, being what are technically 
called constants, apply equally to works of a lighter 
character. By a careful examination of the various 
plans and sections of lines for which acts of incorpora- 
tion have been obtained in Ireland, an experienced 
engineer estimates the earthworks to average £3,750 
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per mile ; of which £562 would be expended on horse 
labour, temporary rails, planks, tools, &c, leaving 
£3,188 for workmen's wages. The iron, timber, bolts, 
screws, &c, are materials which, being chiefly got up 
in England, would not yield to Irish labour in pre- 
paring, more than £320 per mile. The cost of land 
and compensation, could not be fairly regarded as 
occasioning any direct employment of labour. The 
carrying establishment, consisting of engines, carriages, 
machinery, &c, would not require much of the work 
of the common unskilled labourer — his share may 
be estimated at about 10 per cent., or £180. 

The masonry would average about £1,600 per mile, 
of which £270 would go in horse labour, scaffolding, 
quarry rent, tools, &c, leaving £1,330 for workmen's 
Wages. The erection and furnishing of stations and 
warehouses may be taken at 50 per cent, for materials, 
and the remainder in labour* viz., £600 a mile. 

The drains, fences, and laying of road, have 90 per 
cent, of labour in them, or about £936 a mile. The 
engineering, legal, and managing expenses, except in 
chainmen, &c, do not involve the employment of 
much common labour. They may be taken at £80. 

The ballasting has about 12 per cent, in horse 
labour and machinery, leaving about £615 to labour. 

The following figures, therefore, exhibit an approxi- 
mate average of the cost of a mile of ordinary railway 
in Ireland : — 



Excavations and embankments, 


. £3,750 


In labour, £3,188 


Iron, timber, and fastenings, 


. 3,200 


320 


Land and compensation, 


• 2,000 


» — 


Carrying establishment, 


. 1,800 


180 


Masonry, . . . . 


• 1,600 


„ 1,330 
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Stations and warehouses, . .£1,200 In labour, i£6(J0 

Drains, fences, and laying road, . 1,040 „ 936 

Engineering, legal, and managing, 80Q „ 80 

Ballasting, ..... 700 „ 615' 

Totals, N . . £16,090 £7,249 

Thus showing 45*05 per cent, as the proportion which, 
at the lowest calculation, may be said to belong to the 
labour of Ireland. This proportion is less than on 
most of the railways in Great Britain, owing to the 
comparative lightness of the works on the Irish lines, 
coupled with the fact of the manufacturing portion of 
them being mainly executed in England. 

The Midland Great Western, which was constructed 
with great economy, and which passes through an 
entirely flat country for the 50 miles it is completed, 
namely, from Dublin to Mullingar, cost little more 
than £13,000 a mile, the total expenditure being 
£660,856 1U 9d. 9 divided as follows:— 

Earthworks, including masonry, bridges, stone 

brick, timber, lime, <fcc, 
Materials for permanent way, sleepers, rails, 

bolts, turntables, <fcc., .... 
Laying permanent way, . » 

Stock, oarriages, engines, workshops, <fcc, 
Land and compensation, &c., 
Parliamentary and preliminary expenses, 
Stations, . . • . . . 



£250,000 

* 

180,856 • 
15,000 

100,000 . > 
60,000 
25,000 
30,000 

£660 9 856 

In the construction of these 50 miles, rather more 
than 6,000 men were employed weekly by the con- 
tractors, for upwards of two years, and an average of 
about 200 horses, • 
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The number of men now daily employed as the 
working staff, and in maintenance of the permanent 
way, including locomotives, police, porters, plate- 
layers, &c, is about 650, or an average of 13 per mile. 
Give to each of these the ordinary computed average 
of five as a family, and we have the result of sixty-five 
persons deriving subsistence from each mile of this so 
far completed railway. 

In the speech of Lord George Bentinck on his cele- 
brated motion for leave to bring in a Bill "to stimulate 
the prompt and profitable employment of the people, 
by the encouragement of railways in Ireland,"* the 
noble lord is reported to have said, on good authority: — 

<( We know by experience — at least I know by information received 
from Mr. Stephenson, the engineer of the line — that the London 
and Birmingham Railway employed 100 men per mile in its con- 
struction, for four consecutive years. The London and Birmingham 
line, however, was one far more expensive in its works than the 
Irish lines, of which the outside average cost is estimated at £16,000 
per mile. The estimate of Mr. Stephenson is, that, taking one 
line with another throughout Ireland, to execute the whole of them 
would require the services, of sixty men per mile for four consecu- 
tive years. Sixty men per mile for 1,500 miles would give constant 
employment, for four consecutive years, to 90,000 men on the 
earthworks and line alone (hear, hear) ; but it is estimated that the 
employment given to quarrymen, artificers, and others, not actually 
engaged on the line of road, would occupy six men per mile, for the 
whole number of miles under construction. This would give 9,000 
men more, to which is to be added — that which experience teaches 
is the fact — that when a new railway passes through a coun- 
try, the new fences to be made, the fields to be squared, the new 
drains and watercourses to be cut, and the new roads to be con- 
structed, also occupy at least six men per mile, which will give 
9,000 men more, making altogether a total number of 108,000 men. 
But there are other miscellaneous employments to which the expen- 

* 4th February, 1847. 
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diture of so large a sum of money necessarily gives rise, and it is 
thought to be putting the number very low when we estimate the 
able-bodied men required to be employed at high wages, in order to 
accomplish 1,500 miles of railway in Ireland at 110,000, represent- 
ing with their families 550,000 persons. (Hear, hear.) Then, sir, 
if, as I have shown, without cost to this country, and in the end 
adding greatly to the wealth of this country, we could, by such a 
measure as this, for four consecutive years, feed by means of good 
wages to the heads of families, 550,000 of the population of Ireland, it 
must be admitted that we should go a great way in assisting my noble 
friend to carry out his new Poor Law Amendment scheme for Ireland." 

We may safely concur in the opinion that the Poor 
Law in this country could not have a more useful or 
influential auxiliary than a large extent of employ- 
ment would prove to it. In the transition period from 
the old to the new Poor Law in England, the valuable 
benefits derived from the construction of the railways 
then going on, were frequently acknowledged in the 
reports of the Commissioners, and in Parliament. 

I have dwelt at great length on the peculiar ad- 
vantages which I believe a liberal encouragement to 
railways would afford to Ireland, in her present 
exigencies, from a conviction that these great works 
have now become generally acknowledged as essential 
to the necessities, the interests, and the convenience 
of the most advanced nations in the world ; and that 
they are especially calculated to stimulate the industry, 
and develop the resources of countries, which have not 
yet attained so high a degree of social eminence. May 
it not be asked, whether there are not peculiar reasons 
to give to their construction additional importance to 
Ireland, at this period, when the landed property of 
the country is evidently destined to undergo great 
changes in tenure and in proprietorship, for which the 
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Legislature has facilitated the way by a recent Statute* 
of great national importance; and when, for the first 
time in her recent history, her people are relaxing their 
hitherto firm grasp upon the land — the enterprising 
and industrious, to seek to improve their fortunes or 
condition in distant lands; and the spiritless and 
indolent, to fall a dead weight upon the eletemosynary 
support afforded by the Poor Laws ? 

I have purposely abstained from pressing any claims 
to the favourable consideration of the Legislature, which 
the Railway Companies themselves may be said to pos- 
sess. The tabular statement demonstrates that private 
capital to the amount of £7,405,852 has been already 
expended in the cost of obtaining Legislative sanction 
for railways in Ireland, and in the attempt to con~ 
struct them. In the present state of these properties, 
this large sum is actually perilled ; for if, at the latest 
value of shares, as shown by The Irish Railway Gazette 
of January 15, 1849, it was attempted to realize by their 
sale, it must be done at a sacrifice of at least 60 per 
cent. This is poor encouragement to English capitalists 
to invest money in Irish undertakings, and as little 
to the Irish to " help themselves." Did this depre- 
ciation arise from the projects having turned out 
to have been imprudently conceived, or proved to be 
failures, the disappointment must have been sustained 
without fair ground of complaint ; but owing to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control either of their pro- 
jectors or subscribers, not one scheme in Ireland has 
had the chance of its actual value being fairly tested. 

* The Act 11 and 12 Vic, c. 48, " To facilitate the Sale of Encum- 
bered Estates." 
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There are none of them completed; and their consequent 
advantages are therefore undeveloped. A perfect line of 
Railway communication between Limerick and Water- 
ford, or Dublin and Belfast, or Dublin and Athlone 
and Gal way, might reasonably be expected to pay its 
proprietors; while such a result could not be looked for 
from the merely isolated portions of each line which 
have at present been opened for traffic. 

This inference may fairly be supported by the 
actual results of railway traffic in Ireland, as far as 
can be yet ascertained, compared with the estimated 
results made by the Railway Commission in 1837. 
The line of the Ulster railway, from Belfast to 
Armagh, is a part of the great northern line to con- 
nect Belfast with Dublin, recommended by the Com- 
missioners to be constructed. They estimated the 
number of persons as travelling daily over the entire 
line at 437, whereas actual results sh&w that the 
number of through passengers daily over the portion 
of line only from Belfast to Portadowii (twenty-five 

miles), in the year ending June 30, 1847, was 841, being 

• • • * 

an increase of about 300 per cent, on the Commis- 
sioners' estimate ; who took as a data of calculation 
the then existing traffic, as carefully ascertained, to 
which they added 100 per cent, for first class, and 50 
per cent, for second class passengers. . 

The goods' traffic on this portion of the Ulster line 
for the same period, was, exclusive of live stock, 20d 
tons daily ; whereas the Commissioners estimated but 
87 tons daily. 

A line from Dublin to Mullingar. was another se- 
lected and recommended by the Commission^ The 
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Midland Great Western Company have very recently 
completed that portion of their line, and the result 
shows an average of 326 passengers daily — the Com- 
missioners' estimate being 264£. 

On the Dublin and Drogheda line, which is the 
substitute for the southern end of the great line north 
of Dublin, recommended by the Commissioners, the 
passenger traffic for the year ending 80th June, 1847, 
gave 753 through passengers daily ; whereas the 
Commissioners estimated the total number of passen- 
gers, as travelling daily between Dublin and Belfast, 
at 437 — the actual traffic in this instance giving a 
threefold increase on the original traffic as ascer- 
tained by them. 

Results equally satisfactory are shown in the total 
general passenger traffic of the three lines, as evidenced 
by the progressive annual increase ; the only check 
having been in last year, for which the condition of 
Ireland clearly accounts. 



Dublin and 


Kingstown — 6 miles. 


Years. Passengers. 


1840, . 1,280,761 


1841, 






1,519,024 


1842, 






1,632,085 


1843, 






1,758,881 


1844, 






1,962,051 


1845, 






2,234,433 


1846, 






2,348,613 


1847, 






2,303,910 


1848, 






2,228,146 


Dublin and Drogheda — 3 If miles. 


1845, . 572,856 


1846, .... 584,819 


1847, .... 472,826 


J848, half ye 


oxendin 


g 30th t 


fune, » 188,077 
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Ulster— 


-25 miles. 




Years. 






Passengers. 


1843, year ending March, 


• f 


425,864 


1844, „ 


» 


♦ • 


436,317 


1845, „ 


99 


• • 


604,388 


1846, „ 


» 


• ♦ 


652,071 


1847, „ 


9> 


• « 


690,477 


1848, „ 


9) 


» • 


685,124 


1848, half year ending 31st August, • 


327,625 



Other interests are as deserving of attention as those 
of the Railways. The Fisheries of Ireland are far too 
important an element in the industrial resources of the 
country to be passed over without notice, presenting as 
they do, beyond all doubt, means it may be said to a 
considerable degree at the command of the people 
themselves, of greatly benefiting and improving their 
condition. Their capability of valuable and extensive 
productiveness, and their almost comparative neglect, 
have repeatedly been urged upon public attention, in 
the hope that becoming efforts would be made to 
take advantage of the bountiful supplies which the 
Fisheries, properly conducted, would afford in a 
country in which famine is familiar, and distress and 
want of employment almost constant. 

The apology that is usually offered for such neglect 
is, that the boats and tackle at the command of the 
fishermen, rarely possess adequate size and quality to 
contend advantageously with the difficulties of the 
pursuit — the dangers of the coast, and the exposed 
situations of the most productive fishing beds ; and 
that where these difficulties are attempted to be over- 
come, and a precarious success in the taking of fish is 
the result, no adequate markets for the disposal of 
the produce present themselves, whereby success may 
be made profitable. 
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So great was found to be the general apathy on 
this important subject, that in order if possible to fix 
in the minds of the people the self-evident proposi- 
tion, that a sea •abounding in fish was calculated to 
afford remunerative employment in their caption, 
and to become a useful source of industry and trade, 
— the Lords of the Treasury, on the suggestion of 
the Board of Works, in 1846 granted a sum of £5,000 
for the general object of affording encouragement to 
private enterprise in this particular branch of indus- 
try; and to assist in providing a ready market for its 
produce, by the establishment of a few model fish- 
curing stations, of which "only two or three small 
establishments," and " none in which the improved 
system of curing adopted in Scotland and elsewhere 
<had been practised," existed in Ireland up to this 
very recent period. The Board of Works with the 
•small amount placed at its disposal established seven 
stations — one at Killibegs; one at Inniscoe, county 
Donegal ; one at Belmullet, county Mayo ; one at 
Valentia, county Kerry ; one at Castletown Bereha- 
ven, county Cork ; one at Baltimore, county Cork, 
and one at Rounstone, county Galway. The latter, 
the Commissioners state, they "were obliged to aban- 
dbn, without effecting much good, if any, from the 
total apathy and inability of the inhabitants to avail 
themselves of its advantages." 

Persons thoroughly acquainted with the best sys- 
tem of curing, were brought over from Scotland to 
take the charge and management of these establish- 
ments ; and at all the stations " the various kinds of 
fish are cured on the most approved system;" and 
the superiority of the article produced, is stated to 
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have been freely admitted in every branch of the 
trade. 

Its pecuniary results are thus stated : — 

" There is abundant evidence in the detail of separate transactions 
to show that private traders, acting upon purely commercial princi- 
ples, could establish themselves in this trade without any very con- 
siderable amount of capital on the west coast, and realize a very fair 
profit, as on many of these separate transactions the sales effected 
by our agents showed a profit of from 50 to 80 per cent, on the 
purchase, cure, and sale of the fish, independent of cost of establish- 
ment. Indeed we have good reason to believe, that by carrying out 
even the policy adopted by us in these stations, which is the reverse 
of what a private trader would practise; some of them, if continued ' 
sufficiently long, so as fully to test their capabilities, would be at 
least self-supporting, if not more than remunerative. 

" It is to be borne in mind that our object has been to create a 
market by our readiness to buy, rather than by the amount of our 
purchases; to avoid all interference with private traders, and even 
by the sale of salt to enable the people to cure the fish themselves; 
and whilst we test the principle of whether or not a profit could 
be made by merely buying and curing fish in the best manner to 
sell again, our object was, to regard more the advantage which 
.example and instruction would have upon the community, than to 
render such agency a profitable speculation — an object which could 
only be effected by managing it wholly as a matter of trade, and on 
true commercial principles."* 

The general results of the example set are thus 
satisfactorily spoken of :- — 

" In addition to the six stations established by the Board, there 
are six private stations in the south of Ireland; and several others 
have been established, or are in course of establishment, on the 
western coast, furnished with smoking houses, and using the im- 
proved modes of curing similar to those practised by us ; whilst at 
the same time, strenuous exertions have been made to get up fishing 
companies; and far better still, private individuals, either separately 
or formed into small partnerships, have in several instances entered 
into the trade, having procured improved boats and tackle for fish- 

* Beport, p. 26. 
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Ing; and generally speaking, public attention has been awakened 
to the subject."* 

The objects contemplated, when the above arrange- 
ments were sanctioned, having thus, to a certain 
degree, been accomplished, the stations were, by a 
Treasury order of the 25th May, directed to be closed 
at the end of the past year, 1848, — the Government, 
on public grounds, not deeming itself justified in con- 
tinuing an unnecessary hour in the character it had 
temporarily assumed — of a trader. It is to be hoped 
that proper persons have been found to take assign- 
ments of the buildings and materials at the several 
stations, and to carry on these very useful and necessary 
establishments. 

The most singular feature that presents itself in 
considering the condition of the Irish Fisheries is, that 
an appliance so indispensable, so important, and so 
valuable as the curing-house, should not have been 
established as a matter of course in every fishing dis- 
trict on the coast ; yet in the year 1846, at which time 
there were registered (under the 5 & 6 Vic, c. 106) no 
less than 19,883 vessels and boats, employing 113,073 
men and boys, "only two or three small establishments" 
of the kind existed in Ireland. The last return under 
the above statute, to the 1st January, 1848, shows the 
number of vessels, &c, to be 19,689, and the number 
of men and boys employed, 91,715, exhibiting a decrease 
as compared with 1846, of 194 boats, and of 21,358 
persons. It is to be lamented that a fishery of even 
this extent has never been fixed on the basis of an 
established trade, or maintained and carried on as a 

* Report, p. 25. 
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commercial undertaking, for the profit it would yield. 
It seems hitherto to have been followed only as 
calculated to afford a precarious means of livelihood 
to those employed in it. 

This unsatisfactory state of things has, no doubt, 
been mainly produced by the want of regular and 
ready markets. We are told in the Report of the Com- 
missioners, that on the western coast "the finest kind of 
Turbot, John Dory, and other flat fish are compara- 
tively valueless, through want of the means of sending 
them in good condition to suitable markets." And we 
have every day knowledge of fine Turbot being to be 
bought on this coast at from 6d. to lOdf. each. 

In their general observations the Commissioners 
observe : — 

" No branch of the industrial resources of Ireland suffered more 
severely, in the first instance, from the famine and distress of the years 
1846, 1847, than the fisheries, both deep sea and inland. This 
anomaly is the more remarkable where their great capability of 
productiveness was so well known; and where, in the natural order 
of things, a people curtailed in the supply of the fruits of the land, 
might have been expected to avail themselves of the bountiful sup- 
plies of food which the surrounding sea afforded. Yet it is a fact, that 
in the autumn of 1846, when the impending famine was certain, and 
when deaths from starvation had already occurred, supplies of fish, 
the most abundant which had been known for years, existed on many 
parts of the coast; and that on parts of the southern and western 
coasts large quantities of fish were allowed to rot on the shore, or 
were spread on the adjacent fields for manure. 

"This extraordinary state of things resulted partly from a prejudice 
against the use of fish as a dietary, without potatoes, partly from the 
utter prostration and distress which the want of food produced, (and 
which compelled the coast population to part with their boats, tackle, 
&c, as well as every other implement or means of earning a liveli- 
hood for food, to maintain their very existence,) but mainly from the 
fact, that the fisheries of this country, however valuable or important, 
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were not fixed on the solid basis of an established trade, nor were 
followed or maintained as a real commercial undertaking for the 

profits which they would directly yield. 
• •••••••• 

" The establishment of railways, and lines of steam communication, 
will in time afford a ready means of obtaining a market for the superior 
kinds of fish, and which would bear the cost of carriage in a fresh 
state j but the curing-house, with its accompaniments, mast ever 
be the sheet anchor of the trade."* 

The obvious question that presents itself here is, 
how encouragement can best be afforded to this invalu- 
able branch of industry ? 

"The establishment of railways" would, no doubt, do 
much to afford a readv market for the finer kinds of 
fish ; and curing-houses are essential to the preserva- 
tion and ultimate disposal of the more plentiful and 
inferior qualities ; but the main difficulty is, how can 
the fisheries be placed on the solid basis of a sound 
commercial speculation. In this I think the State 
may render valuable assistance. 

It has already, by recent enactments, done much to 
impart increased value to the Fisheries of Ireland. 
The 5 and 6 Vic, c. 106 ; 7 and 8 Vic, c 108 ; 8 and 
9 Vic, c 108 ; 9 and 10 Vic, c 114; and the 11 and 
12 Vic, c 92, are all steps in the right direction. 

The shores of Ireland are divided into twenty-eight 
districts, each of which is presided over by a Regis- 
tering Officer, holding the rank of Captain or Lieu- 
tenant in the naval service. The Commissioners of 
Public Works are also Commissioners of Fisheries, 
having under them two very competent practical In- 
spectors of fisheries. An adequate staff, therefore, to 

* Report, p. 24. 
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work any plan of encouragement already exists ; and 
it is deserving of consideration, whether the forma? 
tion of public companies, and the efforts of individuals, 
might not be greatly encouraged by loans being 
afforded them by Government, at a low rate of interest, 
equivalent to a prescribed amount of private capital, 
being first paid tip by the promoters, the Government 
taking as security the properties of the establishments. 
A joint-stock fishing company, already established at 
Dunmore, near Waterford, is stated in the last Report 
of the Board of Works Commissioners, to be 

"Progressing steadily and profitably, yielding a clear profit of 
from 10 to 13 per cent, over and above all expenses, besides giving 
remunerative employment to the people engaged." 

This result is no doubt to be attributed in some 
degree to the advantage of ready steam communica- 
tion with the English market, and the contiguity of 
the town of Waterford; but apart from both these 
advantages, the large rate of profit obtained by the 
company is calculated to afford encouragement to 
similar enterprises. They must however, to some ex- 
tent, be undertaken locally, and therefore arises the 
necessity for aid being afforded on those parts of the 
coast not so advantageously circumstanced, but on 
which the larger productiveness of the fishing banks, 
might probably yield equivalent benefits. Public 
attention cannot be too forcibly drawn to this impor- 
tant and interesting subject. 

However desirable it may be to encourage the 
Fisheries, — to afford employment through the instru- 
mentality of useful Public Works, — and to aid the for- 
mation of Railroads, as the great means whereby the 
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utility of all such undertakings may be most advanta- 
geously brought into practical operation, the improve- 
ment of the cultivation of the land, and the consequent 
increase of its productiveness, should ever be regarded 
as the leading object best calculated to work out the 
ultimate prosperity of the country. From the soil 
the people must be maintained. It is their natural, 
and now their legal right also, to exist on its fruits; 
and it is obvious that the more the fund can be 
increased from this source to meet the claims upon it, 
the less burdensome will those claims be felt. I£ 
moreover, this increase can be best attained by affording 
additional employment to the claimants upon it for 
support, whereby their number and the extent of 
their necessities are alike diminished, a two-fold 
advantage is obtained. Such would seem to be the 
views entertained by the Legislature, in passing the 
recent enlightened and useful acts for the encourage- 
ment of Drainage, and other measures of Landed Pro- 
perty improvement in Ireland. We are told with 
forcible truth, in the last Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Works, that 

" Previously to the autumn of the year 1846, effective thorough- 
drainage was rarely attempted in this country, beyond the limits of 
the demesnes of landed proprietors; with the exception of some of 
the north-eastern and eastern counties. 

" At that period works of thorough-drainage were introduced by 
Mr. Labouchere's letter, as an extension of the provisions of the 
Relief Act, 9th and 10th Vic, chap. 107; and the happiest results 
immediately followed, and will follow, from this extension. 

" At the moment, it increased the breadth of land capable of pro- 
ducing good cereal and green crops, from which the country is now 
reaping the advantage; and in regard to the future, it had the 
effect of convincing the proprietors of small estates, and even the 
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holders of ordinary farms, of the importance and immediate benefit 
to be derived from freeing their lands from water; and hence the 
anxiety which at present prevails throughout the country, to for- 
ward thorough-drainage, as the foundation of all agricultural 
improvement. 

"Under Mr. Labouchere's letter, 1506 baronial drainage present- 
ments, amounting to £260,757 15s. 10d., were granted between 
the months of October, 1846, and February, 1847, and £190,597 
12s. 4d was actually expended — £24,272 19s. lOd. on main 
drains, to relieve adjoining lands from floods; £7,780 in sub-soiling 
1762 acres with the spade; and £158,454 12s. 6d. in thorough- 
draining 38,539a. Oe. 20p. of wet land; giving an average cost for 
thorough-draining of £4 4s. 2d, per acre." 

Under the Act 10 Vic, c. 32, (the Land Improve- 
ment Act,) no less than 1,767 applications have been 
received by the Board of Works for loans, amounting 
in the aggregate to the sum of £2,735,004 12$. 9d. 9 
of which advances to the amount of £1,420,600 have 
been sanctioned by the Treasury. £224*800 had 
been issued at the date of the Commissioners' Report 
in July, 1848, in upwards of 1,000 loans, for works 
distributed over every county in Ireland. The ad- 
vantages, both public and private, of this judicious 
outlay, cannot possibly be over-estimated. The 
total amount to be expended under this statute is 
£1,500,000, and the average anticipated return, 8 
per cent. If this be realized, of which the Commis- 
sioners state thuey entertain no doubt if the works be 
executed a$ directed, the income of the country will 
be increased £120,000 per annum, at an annual 
charge of £91,500 for twenty-two years, after which 
it will be free. 

The proceedings under the Drainage, Improve- 
ment of Navigation, and Water-Power Acts, have 
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been equally valuable and satisfactory. The extent and 
importance of the operations conducted under them, 
are thus detailed in the Commissioners' Report: — 

The extent of catchment or rain basin, or, in other 
words, the extent of country, the waters of which are 
discharged by the main channel of the 180 districts, 
in which Reports have been published, may be approxi- 
mately estimated at 7,577,387 acres ; the extent of 
lands actually to be drained or improved, at 359,968 
acres; the extent of navigation to be opened, at 250 
miles ; and the total length of river course or main 
drain, at 1,695 miles ; whilst the amount of the esti- 
mates, so far as the same has been ascertained, may 
be approximately stated at £1,698,214. 

Of the general results of the works, the Commis- 
sioners thus express themselves : — 

« 

"Of the general direct results obtained from the execution of the 
works the Board are now enabled to speak with certainty, from 
the experience afforded by the districts in which the works have 
been completed, or considerably advanced towards completion. 

"On the whole, it appears that up to the present time about 72,000 
acres of land have been drained, and relieved from liability to 
injury by floods, independent of the quantity of land to which only 
partial benefit has been given by the yet incomplete state of the 
works. The lands so relieved are, generally speaking, some of the 
richest alluvial soils of the country, heretofore flooded frequently 
from three to six months in the year ; yielding in most instances 
precarious crops; — in some cases nearly valueless, from the height to 
which the waters were retained even in summer ; whilst in others — 
< such as lands reclaimed from the sea or lakes, wholly drained or cut- 
out bogs and marshes — the extent of land drained forms an absolute 
addition to the fertile producing surface of the country. The whole 
of these lands, before their drainage, not only afforded little employ- 
ment for man; but from their flooded state, were injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants, and the ripening of crops, in the adjacent 
lands.'* 
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These results, however gratifying they may be, fall 
far short of meeting the exigencies of Ireland at the 
present moment. It is wholly impracticable, under 
the most successful exertions, instantly to increase the 
growth of cereal crops to an adequate extent to feed 
the existing population on that description of food. 
We must not only largely add to the quantity of land 
calculated to yield this increase, but we must prepare 
it for producing it, by a previous increased growth of 
green crops, and necessarily a largely increased stock 
of manure. All these, even if ultimately capable of 
accomplishment, are obviously the work of time ; and 
meanwhile the wants of the population are pressing 
and irresistible. The mighty extent of the deficiency 
remaining to be supplied, to meet the altered circum- 
stances of the country since the failure of the potato 
crop, may in some degree be judged of by a comparison 
of the agricultural statistics of Ireland, with those of 
England and Scotland. In England we have 32,342,400 
acres, of which 25,632,000 are in cultivation: — 
10,252,600 in arable and garden, and 15,379,400 in 
meadow and pasture. These are employing 761,348 
agricultural families. In Ireland we have 20,808,271 
acres, of which 13,464,300 are in cultivation; of 
which, as late as 1847, only 5,238,577 were under 
crops : — thus divided— cerealia, 3,313,579 ; green 
crops, 727,738 ; flax, 58,312 ; and hay, 1,138,948 acres. 

On these, by the Census of 1841, 974,188 agricul- 
tural families were employed in the cultivation, showing 
about one-fourth more families employed in Ireland in 
cultivating about half the extent of land, — compared 
With England ; and giving less than four and a half 
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acres of arable and green crop land, to one agricultural 
family in Ireland, (the details showing nearly a fourth 
less than this quantity in the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught,) while the English statistics give thirteen 
and a half acres to each agricultural family. In a 
comparison with Scotland, the results tell equally 
strongly against unfortunate Ireland. 

But it is not alone to the disproportion of the acre- 
able contents of the food-producing land, to the number 
of the population hitherto existing upon it, that at- 
tention should be directed. By the failure of the 
potato, as the general food of the people, their actual 
necessities, and their difficulties are largely increased. 
A man on a five or six acre holding, living on potato 
diet, could hitherto pay his rent by the keep of his 
cow or two, his pigs, and poultry, and maintain himself 
and his family in, to him, comparative comfort ; but it 
is calculated that three acres of oats will barely supply 
the place of one acre of potatoes ; and if his little 
holding must now, under the all-wise dispensations of 
Providence, be converted into a corn producing one, 
it is obvious that he can no longer pay rent but by the 
sale of an adequate portion of its produce ; and there- 
fore he is reduced to the perplexing and distressing 
alternative of paying his rent and starving his family, 
or of consuming his produce for their support, and 
neglecting his landlord. The latter course will natu- 
rally be contended against ; and we may expect, as a 
consequence, an increase of the evictions, and the 
painful distresses which follow in their train. These, 
and a host of other pressing considerations, all 
tend to show how essential it is at the present period, 
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that all interests, and all classes, should combine in the 
most strenuous exertions to ameliorate the condition 
of the people, by developing increased productive 
sources of employment. 

The means of so doing must be mainly sought for 
in Ireland, and should not be attempted to be shifted 
exclusively upon the Legislature or the Government. 
Either, or both, may fairly be asked to co-operate with 
us in the great work ; but we have no right to look 
to them for the performance of duties that properly 
appertain to ourselves. We have endeavoured to 
show that the evils of the country are chiefly social ; 
and of this character must be the remedies to be 
applied to them. Idleness can only be eradicated by 
employment, though measures of different tendency 
may advantageously accompany them. It must be 
clear to every one that the Elective Franchise may be 
extended to occupants of holdings, rated at five 
pounds under the poor law, and the Roman Catholic 
clergy made pensioners of the State ; assistant bar- 
risters may be required to reside in their districts, and 
to hold more frequent sessions, that punishment may 
the more speedily follow conviction for crime; and 
we may " tinker " at legislation on that most difficult 
of all subjects — the relations existing between land- 
lord and tenant ; though this be one on which wisdom 
has long and loudly proclaimed the doctrine of non- 
interference, and foreshadowed the dangers of legally 
perpetuating antagonism in these relations ; the police 
force may be increased, and the military reduced; 
the necessity of unanimity in juries may be dispensed 
with, and the privileges of convicted traitors be 
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abridged by depriving them of the lottery chances of 
writs of error, and such antiquated refuges; poor 
law burdens may be shifted, and savings' banks made 
(what they are not now) safe depositories of frugal 
investment : all this, and much more, may be done, 
with little, if any, progress towards relieving the 
greatest and most pressing evil of the country — want 

OF EMPLOYMENT FOR THE POPULATION. 

In parting with this subject, the cultivation of 
the Waste Lands may not be inappropriately adverted 
to, although, as an immediate resource, they are beyond 
doubt, wholly unavailable. This mode of relief has 
been long and favourably regarded, both by commit- 
tees of Parliament, and by many able writers on the 
condition of the people of Ireland ; — nearly all how- 
ever, it should be remembered, writing before the late 
severe visitation, and destruction of the potato crop. 
Thus Mr. Thornton, writing in 1845,* estimates that 
600,000 acres would afford the means of support to 
200,000 families. At a later period t he proposes to 
take 1 ,600,000 acres, giving eight acres to a family, 
at a total cost of £120 a family, or £24,000,000. 
Mr. Mill, from whose able work I have before 
quoted,*— would place 300,000 families on 1,500,000 
acres, giving five acres to each family. Colonel 
Robinson, the Managing Director of the Irish Waste 
Lands Improvement Company, in his evidence before 
the House of Lords' Committee on Colonization in 
1847, — who, from his position, is perhaps more practi- 

* " Over-population/' &c. t w Plea for Peasant Proprietors." 
% " Principles of Political Economy.* 
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cally conversant with the subject than most other nien, 
— states that the average holdings on the estates re- 
claimed by the society, are about fourteen plantation, 
or twenty statute acres. He is asked the amount of 
capital required to become a settler in one of these 
holdings ; to which he answers :— 

"'It would depend on the size of the farm, the nature of the 
locality, and the resumption or not of the potato culture; hut as a 
fair general average, I should deem that an industrious man with a 
family, entering upon a moderate-sized holding, in proportion to 
the amount of his capital, and the physical strength of his family, 
at the rate of from £1 10s. to £2 per plantation acre of arable land, 
would do well. Thus, if a farmer of peaceable habits, inured to dif- 
ficulties, of strong constitution, and with a healthy family, possessed 
of £20 or £30 capital, being the description of persons who gene- 
rally emigrate to the American colonies, took a holding of from ten 
to fifteen plantation acres, which is equal to from sixteen to 
twenty-three and a half statute acres; he would by a fair amount of 
exertion and perseverance, be able to permanently provide for that 
family, without any extraneous aid from public works or work- 
houses, or other parties, excepting occasional employment for the 
first two years, and the stipulated allowances from the improving 
landlord." 

The Edinburgh Review,* in an article on Irish 
Distress, thus comments on this subject : — 

" This evidence decisively shows how inadequate is the imme- 
diate resource afforded by the waste lands. Supposing their extent 
ample, and all difficulties of title and expense removed, from two to 
three years must elapse before they would give any assistance at 
all. Colonel Robinson often repeats that for the first two years the 
settlers must be fed from other sources. And, secondly, supposing 
them now ready for use, their extent, great as it seems positively, 
is comparatively small. 1,400,000 acres divided into ten-acre farms, 
and that seems to be the minimum, will remove only 140,000 
agricultural families out of 974,188, leaving still 834,188 families to 

* January, 1849. 
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cultivate the existing 13,464,300 acres, being about double the 
English proportion in 1831. Nor is it true that the whole of the 
1,425,000 of cultivable waste is really available for the purposes in 
question. 269,000 belong to Ulster, exclusive of Donegal. They 
belong to a well-administered prosperous province, which supports 
its own poor without English assistance, indeed, with rare excep- 
tions, without out-door relief. What more right have we to require 
an Antrim landlord, whose union and whose electoral division are 
perfectly solvent; who has so well preserved the proper proportion 
of population to capital, that instead of one person in five, as in 
Connaught, or one person in ten, as in England, only one person in 
a hundred is an applicant for relief, — what more right have we to 
require him to give up his waste lands as a colony for southern and j 
western paupers, than we have to require the proprietors of Dart- 
moor or of Salisbury plain? What right have we to transport the 
hordes of Clare and Mayo into the heart of Down and Armagh 1 
What more right have we to inoculate with them — the laborious, 
orderly Protestant population of Ulster, than that of Yorkshire or 
Kent ? What we have said of Ulster applies to many portions of 
Leinster; it applies even to many parts of the south and the west. 
Even in Donegal there are unions, such as Dunfanaghy and Letter- 
kenny; in Cork, such as Bandon, Kinsale, and Mallow, where the 
pauperism is less than in even the well-administered English dis- 
tricts. To grind them down to the common level of Munster and 
Connaught, by forcibly introducing into their waste lands a surplus 
population of strangers, would be a strong instance of injustice and 
cruelty of which those who most loudly proclaim their humanity 
are not the least frequently guilty. The same remark applies not 
merely between province and province, but between county and 
county, between union and union, between electoral division and 
electoral division, even between townland and townland. It is bad 
enough — we should think it intolerable — to inflict on one parish 
the support of the paupers of another. To bring those paupers 
bodily into its bounds, to force its inhabitants to dwell among such 
associates, and to become responsible for such inmates, would be 
absolutely Mezentian." 

Whatever may be regarded as the policy, or impolicy, 
of attempting the reclamation of the waste lands, on 
a larger scale than the encouragement already afforded 
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to this object, wherever deemed likely to be profitable 
by their Proprietors, under the provisions of the Landed 
Property Improvement Act, it is sufficiently manifest 
that we cannot look to these means for immediate relief 
from our present necessities. We have the gratification 
of knowing that an equally important work is satisfac- 
torily progressing, — the improvement and better culti- 
vation of the existing agricultural lands. As regards 
them, much is doing, and well doing. Let us add to 
these efforts a bold and vigorous encouragement of 
other means of industrial employment; than which 
none present themselves, as actually at hand, more de- 
sirable or more useful, than the Railways of Ireland. 
The present able and experienced Viceroy, Lord 
Clarendon, so recently as the 1st July, 1848, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Great Southern and 
Western line to Limerick, is reported thus forcibly 
lis. and conclusively to have expressed himself on this 
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"It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of railways 
because we know from statistical information that in the year 1847, 
,nl a year of very great and general depression, upwards of sixty mil- 
lions of passengers, upwards of twenty millions tons of goods, and 
upwards of three millions of animals for human food, were conveyed 
on the railways of England and Scotland. We know also that vast 
tracts of land have been fertilized in consequence of the cheap con- 
te . veyance of manure ; and we have ascertained from statistical returns, 
that an agricultural population travels far more than the people of a 
manufacturing district. I say, then, it is impossible to over-estimate 
v , the importance of railway communication to a country essentially 
- I agricultural as Ireland is, and not to regard those who promote such 
i undertakings, although labouring, and I trust successfully labouring, 
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for their own interests, as great public benefactors. I bare no doubt 
that the success of this line will be as complete as it is well merited; 
because railways, like great arteries, pass through a country, convey- 
ing and infusing vitality, dispensing health, improving the surrounding 
districts, and filling the people with that hope and contentment which 
spring from progress and improvement. I say it is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of railways to an agricultural popula- 
tion, because we know from the best practical authorities that an 
immense saving can be effected, by conveying cattle upon railways, 
instead of driving them by the roads to market. The farmer will 
be able, henceforth, to procure that which the Irish tenant-farmer 
stands so much in need of — the materials for draining his land, and 
for improved farm cultivation; but I think there is one branch of 
native industry to which more benefits will accrue from the facilities 
afforded by railway communication, than almost any other — I allude 
to the fisheries of Ireland. That mine of wealth has hitherto been 
unexplored for want of a market ; but when we call to mind that up 
to a few years ago the use of fish, except as a luxury, was unknown 
in the interior of England, and that the annual amount now carried 
on the railways alone, exceeds thirty thousand tons, we must all 
rejoice in feeling that bright days are about to dawn for the Irish 
fishermen. In short, so great is the variety of the benefits 
which Ireland is so peculiarly adapted to receive from bail- 
way communications, that every well-wisher of this country 
must burn with impatience to see them brought to a speedy 
completion. and although, for my own part, i am well con- 
tent to leave those matters entirely to private enterprise ik 
England, where capital, and confidence, and the spirit of 
association exist to a greater extent, than in any other 

country in the world; yet, looking at the circumstances 

unfortunately different in ireland, i own myself — although 
i may sin against strict economic principles in saying so — i 
own myself, under certain limits and upon certain conditions, 
an advocate for ample public aid to railways in ireland. the 

EMBARRASSED CONDITION OF OUR FINANCES HAS UNFORTUNATELY 
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BETABDED THIS EXPEBIMENT DUBING THIS YEAB ; BUT I HOPE THAT 
BETTEB DAYS ABE IN STOBE FOB US. WHENEVEB THE ChANOELLOB 

of the Exchequer is a fbeeb agent than at pbesent he unfor- 
tunately IS, I SHALL HOPE FOB BETTEB THINGS j AND, WHETHEB IN 
OFFICE OB OUT OF OFFICE, I SHALL EQUALLY ENDEAYOUB TO PROMOTE 
ASSISTANCE BEING GIVEN TO BAILWAYS IN IbELAND." 

It is impossible to impart additional force to these 
observations, proceeding, as they do, from one who has 
had the best opportunities of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of Ireland ; of which he 
has amply availed himself ;— a nobleman whose firm, 
mild, arid impartial rule, has stamped his opinions 
and judgment with a value and importance duly ap- 
preciated and acknowledged throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. If these pages should serve 
in any degree to illustrate the actual position, and 
financial details, of that great interest whose encourage- 
ment his Lordship thus forcibly commends, they will 
not have been without their use; though their primary 
object has been to point out employment, as the fore- 
most remedy to be applied to the relief of Ireland — 
as the basis on which her social regeneration must be 
founded — and as the means best calculated to inspire 
her people " with that hope and contentment which 

SPRING FROM PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT." 



Monkstown, Co. Dublin, 

20th January, 1849. 
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